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From The Editors 


a eI E a ee eee 


This is the first issue of Urgent Tasks, a magazine from the Sojourner Truth Organization. Urgent Tasks is 
devoted to analysis and commentary on issues facing the development of revolutionary theory, practi 
organization in the U.S, 







United States capitalism is the main center of the world capitalist system — the primary source of e 
and oppression within that system. We approach the question of revolution in this center of reaction 
assumptions. Outlining the most important of these assumptions will help clarify what we intend fox 
from, this magazine, 
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U. S. capitalist power rests ultimately on its continued a t théfabor Ririh ét, d. working class. 
However’ important the development of the revolution throu for its prospects in this country, 





externaf forces and international defeats cay only weaken U. S. capitalisn mbination pfsthém will be suffi- 
cient to bring this system to its knees. Q ~contrary, the tempo of the Wemlm@mrevolutionary process. the ability 
P consolidate victories and unify forg mat deflection and diversion — not only dif the politico-military 
plane, but particularly on the cultupal-id — isfintertwined with the developmefft of the internal U.S. 
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American peoples and by Black chattel slavery. The scar is manifested in white supremacy, which is the fundamental 
obstacle to revolutionary working class unity and the major mechanism of capitalist rule. White supremacy within 
the working class is one of the social relationships of oppression and domination which, when taken together, consti- 
tute the national question within the current borders of the country. No revolutionary approach to white North 
American workers can treat them simply as workers, and not also as members of an oppressor nation with a material 
and psychological racial-national stake in U. S. capitalism that obstructs their organization around genuine class 
interest. 


nal capitalisms. Pia na 
or capitalism is a world system, not a set Pr ical period — a feature 
Per ape oft distinct capitalisms necessarily de-emphasizes the central feature of this T ad Sores a, 
abich Lenin constantly stressed in his later writings — the division of the world into oppr he shift of the leading edge 
one consequence of holding the pre-Leninist view is the misunderstanding or denial -4 be “hift. dating from the 
of revolutionary struggle from the capitalist center to the capitalist periphery. In fact, eo e capii alist periph- 
World War II period, is of the greatest importance. If the main form of revolutionary e the main content of 
ery, and thus within the world capitalist system, is anti-imperialist national liberation, then Tecpesacition toal 
genuine proletarian internationalism is support for the right of peoples to self-determination and Op 
privileges for one’s “own” nation. 


of relatively distinct natio 


When a revolutionary perspective incorporates these realities with the fundamental proposition that the U. S. 
working class must and will make its own revolution, one conclusion is inescapable: the greater proletarianization 
of Black, Puerto Rican, and Mexican people within the U. S., combined with the revolutionary potentials generated 
by their resistance to national oppression, dictates that they will be the leading force in the revolution in this country. 


The Role of Urgent Tasks 


In our opinion, no existing national communist organization embodies a workable revolutionary strategy on 


these central questions. The ideas and individuals which might make up such an organization exist, but only as a 
general trend, not as a clear political tendency 


While we hope that Urgent Tasks will assist the process of consolidating a political tendency out of these ele- 
ments, we see organizational moves in this direction as distinctly secondary tasks. We are not aiming at a hasty forma- 
tion of another organization necessarily overwhelmingly white in composition, political stance, and political potential 
in order to compete for hegemonic vanguard status in the left. The major organizational initiatives in the formation 
of a revolutionary vanguard organization (whether this be in the form of a multi-national party or a number of 
linked nationally based parties) will come from revolutionaries and communists of the oppressed national groupings. 


Our main tasks are political and theoretical. On the one hand, it is imperative to specify differences between 
this general anti-imperialist (for want of a more precise category) trend, and other trends on the left. Then, adequate 
challenges to their points of strength must be launched. On the other hand, major differences on important questions 
within our trend — the understanding of the international alignment of forces, the estimate of the U. S. working 
class, etc. — must be confronted. As important as agreement on the principal question is, it is not enough to permit 
the anti-imperialist trend to emerge as a concrete political force. Without sharp struggle on the range of issues which 
confront the U. S. revolution, working unity will not be possible. 


These assumptions set our goals for the magazine. 


Urgent Tasks will be critical and polemical. The practice in which political positions must demonstrate at least a 
provisional validity is ideological struggle with other left and Marxist-Leninist trends, tendencies, and organizations. 
Clearly, this is only an initial and partial test, but it is an essential step in mobilizing the forces needed to fill out a 
revolutionary practice — the real test. In short, then, we will focus on debate on the left, not debate with the most 
naive and exaggerated variants of the positions we oppose, but with the most careful and substantial. In our view, 
a central element in the emergence of a revolutionary vanguard, recommended for the role by more than its own 
proclamation, is the ‘“‘searching out of the implications of differences’ and the ‘‘careful delineation of opposing 


views” which Lenin urged on Russian Social Democrats. 


The U. S. left is theoretically impoverished. The groupings and organizations that are attempting to Boe wie 
revolutionary practice don’t know enough. Further, much of what they think they know is wrong, pa in ad 
applied, or irrelevant. While no small grouping that is also actively involved in practical work me y ple. 
theoretical vacuum in the U. S. left, Urgent Tasks will attempt to review and relate to U. S. conditions 


the major new advances in Marxist theory. 


nation of theory to prejudice, and from the ee 
facto search for authority to buttress political stands 
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U. S. Marxist theory currently suffers both from the subordi 
of theory from social reality. One distortion amounts to a post 


adopted with no serious theoretical basis whatsoever. Every active and critical communist is sufficiently familiar 
with such practices to render examples superfluous. The other distortion is Marxist scholasticism which flows from 
the great expansion of academics who have adopted (or adapted) Marxism. These folks normally have little or no 
connection with revolutionizing practice and thus lack contact with the masses of people. Yet only this contact 


provides both a basis for clarifying the burning questions and the struggle context in which the validity and utility 
of alternative positions can be tested. 


We hope to make Urgent Tasks required reading for a limited audience of revolutionaries and Marxist-Leninists. 


Part of this audience will certainly be within our political trend, but we would be disappointed if we failed to attract 
a number of other readers and correspondents. 


To the best of our ability we will attempt to tell all of the relevant truth and to be fair to our opponents. We 
have no fixed publication schedule as of yet, but will come Out when we feel we have something to say. As the 
reader may guess, that will probably not be infrequently. 








The party and 
autonomy for women 


By Elaine Zeskind 


the world, women’s commissions normally rank sub- 
stantially lower than other commissions, e.g., youth 
commissions, 

STO intends to break with this traditional model. 
We are currently considering the extent to which 


Groups as dissimilar, at least in their own eyes, as 
the October League, the Marxist-Leninist Organizing 
Committee, and the Philadelphia Workers Organizing 
Committee unite in refusing to allow their women 


members any right to organize separately. They all 
argue that any autonomy in this area would amount 
to an anti-Leninist capitulation to “petty bourgeois 
women’s caucus ideas.” The furthest they will go is to 
“women’s commissions”: advisory, not policy-making 
bodies, composed of both women and men, and, nor- 
mally, appointed by the leading committee of the 


women will have control over propaganda directed 
to women, whether a majority of the organization 
should have the ability to over-rule a majority of the 
women in the organization on questions of main con- 
cern to women, and related issues. The following 
article, a review of the role of women in the social- 
democratic and early communist movements, was 


written to help the internal discussion in STO. Future 


organization, not elected by the women. It merits 
E issues will include additional articles in this area. 


note that in established communist parties around 


Author’s Introduction 


This paper is a summary of read- 
ing on women in Social-Democracy 
from the late 1800’s to the early 
1920’s, focusing on the German 
and Russian parties in the Second 
International. One of the chief 
shortcomings of the piece, other 
than its reliance on secondary 
sources, is that much of the discus- 
sion is not strictly about women in 
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Meeting of Women Workers 
Berlin...about 1890 





democratic-centralist parties. The 
section on Russia relies heavily on 
Alexandra Kollontai, who belonged 
to both the Mensheviks and Bolshe- 
viks and doesn’t usually distinguish 
between them in her references to 
“the party.” 

What I would also like people to 
keep in mind is that the character 
of the women’s movement and or- 
ganizations was intimately tied up 
with the history of the particular 
countries and the conditions in 
which they found themselves. The 
final policies and tactics arrived at 
were the result of a combination of 
factors — not just the result of dis- 
cussion and arrival at the correct 
position. These factors included the 
objective role of women in the 
labor force, Marxist analysis of 
women in society and their con- 
sciousness, passivity, male chauvin- 
ism among male comrades, trial and 
error in practice, what the general 
political focus of the overall work- 
ers movement was at any particular 
time, and finally, the degree of 
democracy then existing in society. 


The Russian Beginnings 


The “woman question”? was 
established early among the radical 
intellectuals of Russia in the 
1860’s. “Thanks to the propaganda 
of Herzen and Chernyshevski it was 
absolutely forbidden for male mem- 
bers of the intelligentsia to doubt 
the innate equality of the women 
or to exclude them as comrades.”’ 
(McNeal) These writers saw wom- 
en’s oppression as part of the over- 
all backwardness of Russian society 
and advocated revolution, calling 
for women’s participation. Most of 
the women who joined the move- 
ment in the pre-Marxist period were 
from the nobility. One survey of 
the period says 60%. Many of these 
women came to the cities to escape 
the patriarchal families in the small 
towns. They lived in communes 
with other men and women and 
Shared their resources. Monogamy 
was the predominant form of sex- 


d 


ual relations in the revolutionary 
subculture. Sexual abstinence was 
also idealized, or at least relation- 
ships were minimized to show 
respect for women to contrast with 
society as a whole. Many of the 
women studied medicine or became 
teachers, thinking this was the best 
way to help the people. They 
generally belonged to the Narod- 
niki — populist revolutionaries who 
believed the solution to Russia’s 
problems lay with peasant com- 
munes. While this was a bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois movement, it is 
worth noting that the vast majority 
of women who became political 
did so by joining the general revo- 
lutionary movement. Relatively few 
became involved in what could be 
considered feminist issues, such as 
equal education. This was due to 
the overall weakness of the feminist 
movement, no doubt due to the 
weakness of the Russian bour- 


geoisie and ‘its inability to break 
decisively with Czarism. 





Deportation by train of 
six socialist- 
revolutionaries 


Women were involved, but there 
were problems. “Women might 
smuggle handbills, teach the Deas. 
antry, shoot generals, and die on 
the scaffold, but they very rarely 
wrote theoretical articles » 
(McNeal) In any listing of the 
leading theoreticians of that day, 
you will find no women. This wag 
due not only to the generally lower 
level of education of women, but 
also to the chauvinism of male 
comrades. One author tells about 
an incident of a woman speaking 
out in a meeting on a theoretica] 
point, whereupon all the men 
were shocked. 

Krupskaya’s early activity (1891- 
1896) was probably similar to that 
of many revolutionary women. She 
was an educated woman with em- 
pathy for the common people. She 
taught in a school for workers 
which had originally been founded 
by a philanthropic factory owner, 
The pupils were all male. At first 
she taught arithmetic, history, and 
Russian literature. As many revolu- 
tionaries in this period became 
Marxists, the school eventually be- 
came the base for a Marxist circle 
which began to conduct propa- 
ganda around strikes in the local 
factories. 

The first special, or separate, 
treatment of women seems to have 
come up through problems exper- 
ienced in this general organizing 
work. As men were drawn into 
party work, their wives became 
extremely upset. This was under- 
standable, since the party was 
illegal and involvement with it 
could mean jail, exile, etc. Natasha 
Samilov, an organizer in the oil 
town of Baku, was accosted on her 
way to a workers circle with curses, 
“You red bitches, you want to take 
our husbands away from us.” 
(Mandel) An organizer, Dora Lazur- 
kinas, described the situation to 
Lenin. He advised her that com- 
munist women should pay more 
attention to the wives and help 
them with their housework. 

While socialists historically had 


of women’s 


the issue Ol 
pone” dependence in the fam- 
E Denil laid more stress on the 
y, 


ect housework had on 
, iousness. While it is 
warmer aaeh he helped 
reer housework in practice, 
E a ae Ke the women as 
woe possible. It is interesting, 
ne that after the revolution, 
ae vencouragement toward men to 
hare the housework was seen more 
temporary measure until house- 
a k could be completely collecti- 
Wa and rationalized. 
Accompanying the early num- 
bers of Iskra was a pampet by 
Krupskaya called The Woman 
Worker.” It was a simple propa- 
ganda piece, and it was not the 
first writing On the woman ques- 
tion by a socialist . woman, for 
within it she cited Clara Zetkin’s 
“The Woman and Her Economic 
Position.” The main points were 
that factory labor is good for 
women because it liberates them 
from men, that socialism will 
liberate women from the drudgery 
of child-rearing, and that the full 
independence of women can only 
be brought about through the 
victory of the proletariat — “Only 
by fighting hand in hand with men 
in the workers struggle.” (McNeal) 
The next phase of special work 
among women in Russia centered 
in drawing lines of demarcation 
between the feminists and the 
socialists. This can best be under- 
stood in the context of interna- 
tional socialedemocracy. 


stunting eff 


Women and 
the Second International 


Women socialists were working 
within the context not only of 
individual parties, but within the 
context of the Second Interna- 
tional as well. 

In the article “Surrender of the 
Second International in the Eman- 
cipation of Woman,” Clara Zetkin 
sheds some light on the way the 


d male comrades and. 





Nadezhda K. Krupskaya 


woman question was, or wasn’t, 
treated. 

She describes the 1889 inaugural 
Congress of the Second Interna- 
tional in Paris as having passed a 
declaration that working women 
should be won over to the indus- 
trial and political struggles of their 
class. A demand for the complete 
equality of women was put forward 
at the same time that ‘“‘the exclusive 
right of men to the professions was 
energetically defended.” She says 
that although the declaration was 
passed, no decisions were made 
which would have obliged the or- 
ganization to work along those 
lines. While the International wasn’t 
democratic-centralist, but a federa- 
tion, it often made very specific 
organizational and tactical deci- 
sions, and could have in this case. 

She further criticized the Second 
International for taking no initia- 
tive in theoretical clarification of 
the problems, and of not promoting 


‘unity of men and women around 


the work. “In general, the parties 
and organizations affiliated to the 
international considered that the 
fight to win women to the working 


‘class struggle, and for their emanci- 


pation, was purely a woman’s af- 


| fair.” (Zetkin — emphasis added) 


Added to the passive attitude of 
the men was the material basis of a 
rapidly progressing capitalism in 
most western European countries 
which was giving birth to bourgeois 
ideas of women’s rights. Zetkin says 
that by the early ’90’s, “the prole- 
tarian women’s movement in the 
socialist parties and trade unions 
was more or less permeated by 
bourgeois ideas of women’s rights.” 
(emphasis added) Note the itali- 
cized phrase. To a great extent the 
workers movement, the trade union 
movement, the women’s movement 
were synonymous with the socialist 
movement. Socialist at least \in 
name. A look at some figures on 
women in trade unions and the 
socialist parties will give you some 
idea of the hegemony the socialists 
exercised. 

Germany 1910 


in trade unions ..... 161,512 
Germany 1913 

in Social Demo- 

craticsParty Asis: . 150,000 
Italy 1908 

in trade unions ...... 41,000 
Italy 1908 

in Social Demo- 

cratic: Party ti). hake TOt 
Austria 1911 

in trade unions ...... 47,901 


Austria 1910 
in Social Demo- 
cratic Party. ss. Aar 19,000 
(Kollontai, “Women Workers”) 


The figures were not so startling 
in some countries, such as England. 
But in Germany and Russia, I be- 
lieve that this objective situation is 
part of the reason why there was 
such an easy assumption theoret- 
ically about the formal organiza- 
tional as well as ideological leader- 
ship of the Party in mass organiza- 
tions and in the women’s move- 
ment. In the writings of all the 
socialist women we read, the refer- 
ence was generally to the ‘women’s 
socialist movement’? as synony- 
mous with “women’s movement.” 
Therefore the struggle against femi- 
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nism was to a great extent fought 
out within the socialist parties and 
the International. We must remem- 
ber that the character of these 
parties was that many were mass 
parties, that there was a wide diver- 
sity in theory, that they weren’t 
democratic-centralist, etc. 

Zetkin describes the first debate 
with what she considered to be 
feminism to have taken place at 
the International Congress in Zut- 
ich in 1893. Many leading socialist 
women in Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany were coming out against 
special protective legislation for 
women .as an attack on women’s 
equality. This position Zetkin con- 
sidered to be feminist abstract 
equality which ignored women’s 
reality. She says at the Congress 
that German and Austrian women 
comrades suggested that a decision 
be made on the question. The Con- 
gress as a whole decided the ques- 
tion. (It decided in favor of com- 
prehensive special legislation for 
women workers.) 

At the 1896 Congress in London, 
again at the initiative of women, a 
conference of women delegates 


present at the Congress was con- ` 


vened. Other authors refer to this 
more as an informal meeting of 
the women, which is probably 
more accurate than the word ‘con- 
ference’ which Zetkin uses. Zetkin 
doesn’t indicate whether there was 
any discussion in the whole Con- 
gress about their having this meet- 
ing. This grouping drafted a pro- 
posal demanding organization of 
women with men in the appropriate 
trade unions, the winning of poli- 
tically active women to the socialist 
parties, and the conducting of a 
struggle for the abolition of laws 
prohibiting women from joining 
political organizations. It also re- 
jected the adherence of proletarian 
women to feminist organizations. 
“The proposal was accepted.” 
Again, it was the organization as 
a whole which decided the policy. 

The first full-fledged Socialist 
Women’s Conference took place at 
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Stuttgart simultaneously with the 
Second International’s World Con- 
gress in 1907. As a backdrop to her 
discussion of the Conference, Zet- 
kin Uescribes the women’s move- 
ment: “. |, the women’s movement 
grew up alongside the socialist 
parties and trade unions in the 
various countries. And, naturally 
enough, that movement bore the 
traces of its early environment. 
Apart from the general enthusiasm 
for socialism, it was, considered as 
an international whole, a mixture 
of theoretical uncertainties and 
organizational varieties, strongly in- 
fluenced by feminist ideas. Unity 
in idea and action was at times 
lacking nationally, as well as inter- 
nationally. But out of the disputes 
and conflicting opinions about the 
woman question, and the enroll- 
ment of women workers in the 
ranks of their class comrades, a 
process of clarification and unifi- 
cation arose, the leader in this 
development being the socialist 
women’s movement of Germany 
with their paper Equality.” Zetkin 
says that it was the Equality 
women who took the initiative 
in calling for the conference. 

There is some question about 
whether this conference was held 
before the general Congress, or 
whether the Congress decided 
whether or not it should be held. 
Sheila Rowbotham, in her intro- 
duction to the Kollontai pamphlet, 
Says it was held before the main 
Congress. But Zetkin describes it 
like this: ‘‘Again it was the socialist 
women who forced the Second 
International to take a decision in 
this matter (the topic was the 
franchise for women). The German 
social-democratic women insisted 
upon the Stuttgart Congress dis- 
cussing the question of women’s 


' franchise thoroughly. After detailea 


and often very stormy debates in 
the Commission which had been set 
up, and at the full meeting, a reso- 
lution was agreed to, which pro- 
posed the calling of the first inter 
national socialist women’s confer- 





CLARA ZETKIN 


ence. It also called upon the social- 
ist parties to include the fight for 
the enfranchisement of women in 
their franchise struggles, making 
them the fight for universal adult 
suffrage without distinction of 
sex.” 

Evidently they formed a special 
commission at the Congress. These 
Commissions were temporary 
groups appointed to discuss specific 
questions thoroughly, come up 
with drafts for resolutions, etc. 
Zetkin doesn’t say, but I would 
presume this particular commission 
probably included both sexes. 

The outcome of the socialist 
women’s conference, besides the 
resolution on women’s franchise, 
was the setting up of contact be- 
tween the women of different 
countries through the decision to 
turn the German paper Equality 
into an international organ, and to 
have an international secretary. 

Thus, the proletarian women’s 
movement of the world had an 
organizational face, which was at 
the same time different, and the 
same, as the socialist movement. 
In 1910 the second International 
Women’s Conference in Copen- 
hagen decided on the unified inter- 
national action of a celebration of 


(Continued on page 32) 


Comments on PFOC 


INTRODUCTION 


At the most recent National Conference of the Prairie 
Fire Organizing Committee, a major internal split took 
place. The documents we have seen do not reveal to us 
differences sufficiently wide and clear to justify a split. 
From our experience, we are well aware that differences 
can exist that are irreconcilable and that are reflected, 
at a given moment, in written materials, Also, we know 
how aggravating it can be for well-meaning friends, not 
involved in the immediate struggle, to attempt to set 
themselves up as “fact-finding boards” or pressure the 
parties in a split to clarify their differences for the bene- 
fit of onlookers. 

Confident that time will clear matters up, we will not 
do either of the above. However, since we do regard our- 
selves as part of the same wing of the movement as 
PFOC, and since we think what happens there is of 
some consequence to the development of a party based 
on our tendency, we do offer the following critical arti- 
cles. Though both are concerned with matters that have 
been particularly important to PFOC, neither relates 
specifically, so far as we can tell, to the issues in the 
most recent split. 

It is known that for at least a year there has been a 
struggle within the Prairie Fire Organizing Committee, 
the initiator of the 1976 Hard Times Conference, over 
the political line of that Conference. Documents have 
now appeared to reveal that the Hard Times Conference 
itself was seen, by one wing of the Weather Under- 
ground Organization, as part of a general plan to liqui- 
date the underground and emerge in leadership of a 
large, multi-national coalition of U. S. revolutionaries, 
with politics like those expressed in the Call to the 
Hard Times Conference. 


STO participated in the Hard Times Conference. We 
did so in spite of our disagreements with its line, be- 
cause it had succeeded in involving a number of indi- 
viduals and groups, especially Third World, for whom 
we had a great deal of respect and with whom we 
wished to develop and maintain close relations. 

Along with our participation, which involved assign- 
ing two people to the national staff and one to the 
national board, we were also quite vocal in expressing 
our criticisms. The article which follows is the critique 
of the Conference which we wrote immediately on 
receiving the Call. We are publishing it here because we 
think it will aid in the process of regrouping coming out 
of the Conference, a process which is not yet com- 
pleted. | 

The second article is a criticism of the Draft Political 
Statement presented to the recent National Conference 
of PFOC. It deals primarily with the place of workplace 
organizing in revolutionary strategy. 

We note that, although there has been quite an exten- 
sive process of repudiation of the “Hard Times” line 
within PFOC, one aspect of it that reappears in. the 
Draft Political Statement is the continual coupling of 
white and male supremacy, as political factors and con- 
siderations in determining strategy. We disagree with — 
this practice. While male supremacy is certainly a deter- 
rent to the development of proletarian consciousness, 
and while the oppression of some white people as wom- 
en has implications for strategy, we think that the status 
and consciousness of white women is far more signifi- 
cantly influenced by their membership in an oppressor 
nation than by their membership in an oppressed sex, 
and we think PFOC’s systematic and regular paralleling 
of the two sorts of oppression shows a failure to register 
this crucial fact. 





The Hard Times Conference “Call” 


Board of the Hard Times Confer- 


An Initial Critique 


Sojourner Truth Organization 
(Chicago) 


In the two decades since Rosa 
Parks refused to give up her seat in 
the bus to a white man, the struggle 
of the Black people and the other 
minority nationalities has been 
widely recognized as the main pro- 


— lar, distinct demands, 


'. gressive factor in U.S. politics. The 


decade of the 1960’s revealed, 
moreover, that the oppressed mi- 
norities, in advancing their particu- 
were the 
spearhead of a whole popular up- 


surge, able to stimulate movements 
‘in. sectors of society far removed 
‘from the ghettos: for instance, the 


campuses. Indeed, many of the or- 


‘ganizations represented on the 


ence owe their existence,- directly 
or indirectly, to the process of self- 
Organization among Third World 
people. 

By 1968, when a presidential 
election was fought among three 
candidates, each of whom claimed 
to be best able to control the grow- 
ing mass resistance, Ìt. was clear that _ 
whether one fell into the progres- . 


sive or reactionary camp was deter- 
mined, above all, by one’s attitude 
toward the struggle of the Black 
people and the other oppressed 
sroups. Furthermore, by that time 
it was widely understood that the 
success or failure of the popular 
struggles would depend, in large 
measure, on their ability to win 
mass support among sectors of the 
population previously uninvolved 
or hostile. This understanding was 
posed in the form of a particular 
question: will the movement be 
able to attract white workers? 

The country, for several years 
now, has been in the grip of an 
economic downturn. Hardship and 
discontent have become visible in 
places where they were previously 
thought non-existent. This fact has 
encouraged the movement to be 
more optimistic about the possi- 
bilities of winning white workers 
in large numbers, and to pay more 
attention to this than before. That 
is a good development. As a group 
of white leftists who have been try- 
ing for several years to achieve pre- 
cisely that effect (with less than 
spectacular results, we modestly 
add), we certainly welcome the 
new focus of attention. 

However — along with this posi- 
tive new awareness has appeared 
what seems to us a willingness to 
place the special demands of Third 
World people on the back burner, 
slightly behind more general de- 
mands which some individuals and 
groups apparently feel hold out 
greater potential for building broad 
multi-racial coalitions. Implicit in 
this tendency is the view that the 
severity of present conditions nat- 
urally generates working class unity 
and decreases the need for the cen- 
tral focus on minority demands 
which was the characteristic feature 
of most popular movements during 
the period of relative prosperity. 

Such a course has proved ruinous 
to popular movements in the past 
and will, if implemented, prove 
fatal for any new movements we 
hope to build. We see clear signs of 
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this tendency in the Call to the 
Hard Times Conference, and there- 
fore feel called upon to voice our 
dissent. 

Consider the following pairs of 
statements describing conditions: 


1 (a) The unemployment rate is 

the highest in thirty years. 

(b) The unemployment rate for 

non-whites is double that for 

whites, and the rate for non- 

white youth is six times as 

great as for the most favored 
group, white males over 20. 


2 (a) The unions are increasingly 
unable to defend their mem- 
bers’ living standards, so that 
the average real wages of the 
employed workers are below 
1969 levels. 

(b) The de facto nullification of 
key Title VII provisions and 
the reinforcement of tradi- 
tional seniority and appren- 
ticeship procedures have led 
to an actual decline in the 
proportion of Third World 
people in the skilled trades 
and higher-paying jobs. 


3 (a) Rents and interest rates are 
driving up the cost of hous- 
ing. 

(b) Public housing funds have 
been cut, segregation pat- 


(b) Earlier 
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These Black children fought over 10 years ago for education for oppressed minorities, yet 
conditions still get worse. 


terns are being solidified, and 
Third World people face an 
acute and worsening housing 
shortage. 


4 (a) Schools are deteriorating as 


expenditures shrink. 

progress toward 
achieving equal education for 
Third World communities has 
been stalled by massive racist 
resistance, scholarship funds 
and college recruitment of 
Third World students have 
dried up, bi-lingual education 
programs are being elimi- 
nated. 






First, take 20 years and learn this 
intricate tool.’’ 





5 (a) Repression is increasing gen- 
erally. 

(b) Fhe massive and well-funded 
campaign against “street 
crime” has led to a wave of 
police murder in the ghetto, 
an increase in the Third 
World prison population, the 
multiplication of white vigi- 
lante groups, and a rise in 
lynching. 


All of the above statements are 
true, as every participant in the 
work of organizing the Hard Times 
Conference will agree. The question 
is: starting from the need to de- 
velop a massive and unbreakable 
response to reactionary official 
policy, which set of statements — 
(a) or (b) — is more important in 
determining strategy? * Our answer 
is (b). We think that it does not 
require a detailed analysis of the 
Conference Call to realize that 
its authors’ would answer (a). 

To us, the most important factor 
in shaping our. response to. the pres- 
ent crisis is the fact: that the ruling 
class is doing everything it can to 
shield the white masses from the 
worst effects of the crisis by trans- 
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‘200 years? It seems lo 


ferring the burden of it onto the 
backs of the Third World people 
in the U. S. and elsewhere. Appar- 
ently, the authors of the Hard 
Times Call, while recognizing the 
accuracy of our description, feel 
that it is less important in deter- 
mining an overall political course 
than the fact — which we also 
acknowledge — that times are 
getting harder for everyone. 

We disagree, for two reasons: 
(1) we doubt that the present 
approach will be successful in 
attracting the large numbers of 
white workers that its proponents 
expect, (2) we think that any 
coalitions based on this approach 
will be shaky and unstable. 

The experience of the 1960’s 
demonstrated that Third World 
struggles could galvanize wide 
movements, by posing a challenge 


and an alternative to official so- 


ciety. It was the commitment to 
their own special demands which 


furnished the Third World move- ' 


ments with the energy and driving 
force that permitted them to play 
their leading role. To subordinate 
these special demands to the needs 
of a larger coalition will sap the 


movement of its greatest source ‘of 
strength. It will also blur the dis- 
tinction between the Hard Times 
coalition and other less radical but 


better-connected outfits — includ-. 


ing, for instance, some of the more 
astute reformists in the trade 
unions. The net effect of this quest 
for broadness will be the opposite 
of what is intended: that is, it will 
decrease the attractiveness of the 
Hard Times coalition to that in- 
creasing number of people of all 
colors who are looking for radical 
solutions to the mess they are in. 

In the second place, the rulers of 
U. S. society have shown them- 
selves quite clever at derailing mass 
reform movements by offering con- 
cessions to the white sectors on the 
condition that they abandon the 
demands of the Black and other 
Third World groups. Unfortunately, 
the white masses and their leaders 
have been only too willing to ac- 
cept the poison bait. The time to 
guard against this danger is now, 
when the movement is young. Later 
on, when the movement is strong 
enough to force concessions, will 
be too late to start educating the 
white participants on the dangers 
of the conditional reforms being 
offered. 








The best way to build a mighty, 
unshakable mass movement is to 
base it from the beginning on the 
fight for racial equality as the cen- 
tral goal and the precondition for 
all successful struggle. We would 
like to see the Call redrawn to re- 
flect this understanding, so that the 
special demands of Third World 
struggles are given the central place 
rather than the secondary place 
they now hold. Examples of what 
we advocate as the main focus of 
the Conference are: a campaign 
against seniority wherever it con- 
flicts with the employment rights 
of Third World and women work- 
ers, a campaign to stop deporta- 
tions of undocumented workers, 
an effort to prevent the shutdown 
of the central post offices in favor 
of branch offices in the suburbs, 
defense of the bi-lingual education 
programs now under attack, a de- 
fense of the right of Third World 
people to send their children to 
the school of their choice. 

We are sure that other useful 
suggestions could be offered. 





On the 


Draft Political Statement 


The Draft Political Statement of 
the Prairie Fire Organizing Commit- 
tee contains PFOC’s most extensive 
treatment so far of the subject of 
workplace organizing. The docu- 
ment begins its discussion with the 
observation that opportunists often 
cover their capitulation to the bour- 
geoisie with talk about the ‘‘revolu- 
tionary mission of the working 
class.” It cites Marx’s famous dic- 
tum that the aim is ‘“‘abolition of 
the wage system.” It then goes on 
to draw what it calls the lessons 
from What Is To Be Done?: 


“Lenin rejected outright the 
economist and reactionary notion 
that the only strategic contradic- 
tions are those of direct exploita- 
tion — the class struggle at the 
point of production... 

“Lenin demanded that commu- 
nists raise the consciousness of the 
workers about all contradictions of 
society’. .: 

“Far from confining himself to 
the factories and trade unions, he 
concerned himself with all sectors 
and forms. The peasants and work- 
ers in the Army, the insurance and 
death benefit societies, the creation 
of the Soviets, with war and peace, 
the supply of bread, the co-opera- 
tive movement...” 

PFOC sums up its view, in re- 
sponse to critics: 

“Work place organizing is of 
strategic importance when and only 
when it is carried on as part of an 
overa]l revolutionary politics and 
strategy that takes into account all 
the principal contradictions of our 
country in the present stage of 
world and national struggle. The 
work place is not and never has 
been in and of itself the basis of 
Marxist-Leninist strategy. It is one 
major and strategic battle front and 
recruiting ground. But sometimes 
it’s a rear area when class or nation- 


al war reaches the level of armed 
le.” 7". 

Othe follows an examination of 

e influence of U. S. historical 


1 in. this 


development on wages 


ountry: 
i “In the U. S. at the peak of its 


world power with relatively high 
wages as the basis of its boasted 
high standard of living for a part of 
the masses, there have been two 
most outstanding social factors: 

1. The enormous natural resour- 
ces resulting from genocide of 
Native Americans and war 
with Mexico and external war 
and financial control as well. 

2. The super-exploitation and op- 
pression of Black slave labor 
and of Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
Native and Oriental labor and 
cheap labor of women. 

“Based upon these sources of 
superprofits, the U. S. capitalists 
have been able to devote larger 
amounts of variable capital to cul- 
tivating an aristocracy of labor in 
the U. S. and white and male privi- 
lege and supremacy. This set of 
circumstances is institutionalized in 
the manipulations of Business 
Unionism and opportunist politics, 
as well as in the usual class institu- 
tions.” 

The Political Statement differ- 
entiates three categories of imme- 
diate struggles at the workplace: 
demands of the most oppressed; 
demands that could potentially 
benefit all workers, if carried out 
with proper controls; and demands 
that uphold and extend privilege. It 
states: 


“The most conservative and 
chauvinist sectors of the U.S. work- 
ing class today are found among 
the most highly organized sectors, 
the skilled crafts. The unions in the 
basic industries with large member- 





ships are under the tightest control 
of business unionism, except for 
some cases where Black and other 
national liberation workers have 
forced changes. The workers least 
organized (and most mis-represen- 
ted where they are organized) are 
the most militant and open to 
internationalism in many cases.”’ 

The Draft Political Statement 
concludes its discussion of the sub- 
ject by stressing the importance of 
building a revolutionary communist 
party. 

In the first place, the Draft Poli- 
tical Statement makes a muddle of 
the concepts “‘white and male privi- 
lege.” It may be that the mass of 
U. S. workers, a° distinct from a 
small aristocracy 1abor, reap cer- 
tain material benefits from U. S. 
imperialism’s dominant position in 
the world. (We say may because in 
spite of PFOC’s repeated assertions 
to that effect, nowhere in their 
literature do they offer a serious 
explanation of how the process 
works.) This process, if it exists, is 
distinct from the development of 
the structures of white and male 
supremacy, which do not depend 
on the U. S. place in world affairs. 

The substance of, for instance, 
white supremacy is a relative ad- 
vantage for whites over Blacks (and 
other people of color) in the job 
market, in the search for housing, 
social services, etc., and on being to 

a considerable extent exempt from 
police violence and the threat of 
prison. Since the white skin privi- 
lege is based on relative status, it 
should be obvious that it can exist 
— and in fact has existed — through 
periods of general misery and im- 
poverishment as well as through 
times of prosperity. It does not 
matter if the white skin privilege 
takes the form of a welder’s job at 
Ford, a son or daughter in college, 
or an extra sack of surplus flour; 

each does its work of feeding the 

poison of white supremacy. 


STO believes — and we think 
people in and around PFOC do too, 





WORKERS CELEBRATE THEIR VICTORIOUS STRUGGLE FOR 
A UNION AT THE ONEIDA MILLS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


when they stop and think about it 
— that the relative status of Black 
and white (and also male and fe- 
male) within the U. S. working class 
is far more important as a basis for 
U. S. labor opportunism than the 
general relation of U. S. imperialism 
to its subject and colonial holdings. 

The distinction is not scholastic. 
The notion which ties white su- 
premacy in the U. S. to the position 
of U. S. imperialism in the world 
was at the bottom of the Hard 
Times Conference, whose major 
theme was that the defeats suffered 
by the U.S. in Asia and Africa were 
laying the material basis for U. S. 
workers to “unite and fight.” The 
process of repudiating the Hard 
Times line will not be complete 
until the mistake is traced to its 
theoretical source. 

Second, we think the Draft Poli- 
tical Statement places far too much 
stress on ‘“‘high wages,” etc., as a 
determinant of workers’ conscious- 


ness. In the Critique of the Gotha 
Program (and elsewhere), Marx 
pointed out that: 

“, .. the system of wage labor is 
a system of slavery, and indeed of a 
slavery which becomes more severe 
in proportion as the social produc- 
tive forces of labor develop, wheth- 
er the worker receives better or 
worse payment.”’ 

We think Marx’s statement is not 
only sound in theory, but is also 
relevant right now. It makes little 
sense to conclude that workers 
whose struggles and whose strategic 
location in the production process 
have enabled them to acquire a car, 
some household appliances and a 
bit of leisure time are therefore 
necessarily “‘backward.”’ 

It has often been the case that 
workers in relatively high-paid in- 
dustries (industries, not crafts) have 
set the pace of struggle and fur- 
nished the backbone for the class in 
general: such was the case with the 
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metal miners in the first decade of 
the century, coal miners in the *30’s 
and °40’s, and auto workers in the 
period from the second World War 
to the present. 
We disagree with the statement 
that, “The unions in the basic in- 
dustries with large memberships are 
under the tightest control of busi- 
ness unionism, . . .”’ even with the 
qualifying clause at the end, quoted 
earlier. No one familiar with the 
history and line of STO can accuse 
it of being pro-union, yet we do not 
believe that the UAW, for instance, 
can be regarded as an example of 
“business unionism,” a term which 
more accurately describes the AFL 
of the 1920’s and its survivals to- 
day. The UAW is a reflection — 
distorted, without a doubt — of the 
workers who make it up: a body of 
workers who by any statistical 
index — number of people involved 
in work stoppages of all sorts, 
amount contributed for farmwork- 
er support, active support for “‘civil 
rights” and ERA — are the most 
militant and conscious in the coun- 
try, a body of workers who have 
pushed capitalism and the union to 
their outermost limits and who 
stand poised before the only step 
remaining to them: the creation of 
new, distinct forms directly expres- 
sing the authority of the working 
class over production and society 
in general. 

There are many factors which 
contribute to class consciousness. 
Degree of oppression is one of 
them; sense of power is another; 
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experience of collective struggle is 
a third. To reduce to a linear for- 
mula the relationship between 
misery and revolutionary potential 
has nothing in common with Marx- 
ism; more important, it leaves one 
totally unprepared for such devel- 
opments as transpired in the 
1960’s, when Black Americans, the 
people with the highest “standard 
of living’? — whatever that means — 
of any people of color in the world, 
set an example of militance, cour- 
age and determination second only 
to the Vietnamese during the same 
period; or the role played now and 
in days to come by the Azanians, 
who are the highest paid and also 
the most proletarianized black peo- 
ple on the African continent. 

This brings us to our third area 
of disagreement with PFOC politics 
as expressed in the Draft Political 
Statement: our differing estimates 
of the revolutionary potential of 
the working class, and how best to 
realize that potential. 


The Draft Political Statement de- 
emphasizes workplace organizing 
on the grounds that, in a period like 
the present, it is only a rear area for 
the armed national liberation war. 
“We recognize that the sharpest 
struggles at present are those of the 
oppressed peoples against imperial- 
ism. If our expectations were the 
same as those of PFOC — that for 
the foreseeable future nothing will 
be forthcoming from the oppressor 
nation beyond some individual 
measures of support for national 
liberation struggles then we 
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would probably agree that the 
workplace is not a very rewarding 
spot for communists to focus their 
ene we view the matter different- 
ly. U. g, workers are, 1n some re- 
i the most backward in the 
world; in others, they are the most 
advanced. Their potential is deter- 
mined by both aspects of this ree 
ity. If, as was stated earlier, white 
and male privilege will not poh 
taneously disappear with the loss 0 
colonial holdings by the poupee 
sie, the converse is also true: e 
they can be fought and defeate 

prior to the defeat of U. S. mper 
ialism on a world scale. The routing 
of opportunism within the workers 
movement would mark the emer- 
gence of the proletariat as 4 revolu- 
tionary force — an occurrence not 
merely possible, but devoutly to be 
labored for, since the decisive bat- 
tles against U. S. imperialism will 
be fought not in Bangkok, Lagos, 
and Caracas — important though 
these centers be — but in Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, and Birmingham. 

We believe that the greatest con- 
tribution U. S. communists can 
make toward the emancipation of 
humankind is to assist in the consti- 
tution of U. S. workers as a class. 
For us, the priority is not on win- 
ning a few more members in a liber- 
ation support committee, but mass 
direct action, strikes and class war. 
In this context, workplace organi- 
zing assumes the special importance 
that Marxists have traditionally as- 
signed it, and for the traditional 
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reasons: it is at the workplace ics 
workers experience most sitet, 
cally the contrast between S 
potentials created by modern tec i 
nology and the actuality of capital- 
ism; and it is at the workplace (not 
all workplaces equally, to be sure) 
that workers undergo most exten- 
sively the experience in organiza- 
tion and collective action that en- 
able them to appreciate their 
potential as a ruling class. Lå 

As part of its attempts to mini- 
mize the importance of the work- 
place, the Draft Political Statement 
equates workplace organizing with 
reformism and economism. It refers 
to What Is To Be Done? as the 
authority for its own view. We 
don’t see how such sleight-of-hand 
can possibly help the process of 
discussion within PFOC or within 


the movement in general. 
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Do the writers of the Draft Poli- 
tical Statement think that when 
Lenin talked about exposing the 


autocracy around the issue of 
religious freedom he had in mind 
seminarians as the target for the 
agitation? He explicitly states: 
“Working-class consciousness can- 
not be genuine political conscious- 
ness unless the workers (the work- 
ers, please. note — ed.) are trained 
to respond to all cases of tyranny, 
oppression, violence, and abuse, no 
matter what class is affected — un- 
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Black steelworkers, segregated into the 
most dangerous jobs, have been leading a 
fight for tougher safety standards. 


less they are trained, moreover, to 
respond from a Social-Democratic 
point of view and no other.” 
(What Is To Be Done?) 

Lenin’s views were the exact op- 
posite of those attributed to him 
by the writers of the Draft Political 
Statement! 

Where is the rule that limits 
workplace issues to those directly 
touching on wages, speedup, etc.? 
Where is it written that questions 
of war and peace, of national op- 
pression, of rights for women, of 
education, housing or anything else 
cannot become issues for workers 
to organize and struggle around on 
the job? , 

At the time of the police mur- 
ders of Black students at Jackson 


State College, Black workers 
walked off the assembly line at the 
Ford plant in Chicago. Later on, 
Black longshoremen from Baton 
Rouge to Baltimore set an example 
of international proletarian soli- 
darity when they refused to unload 
Ships carrying chrome from Rho- 
desia. These workers were not 
bound by any narrow conception 
of what constituted suitable issues 
for them to organize around on 
the job. It would certainly be a 
shame if the communists were 
to lag behind them in theory. 

It should be obvious that work- 
place organizing, like prison sup- 
port work, anti-imperialist solidar- 
ity work and other kinds of politi- 


cal work, can be carried out in 


either a reformist or a revolutionary 
fashion. The point is not to refrain 
from engaging in it on the grounds 
that the temptation to fall into 
reformism is large, but to do it 
right. i 





U.S. Rlack workers and 
students express solidarity 
with the people of Zimbabwe. 
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Introduction 


This issue of URGENT TASKS contains three documents relevant to the strug- 
gle for Puerto Rican Liberation. The largest, "Arguments and Proposals for the 
PRSC conference", is the position advanced at the recent national conference of 
the Puerto Rican Solidarity Committee by the March 1 Bloc. 

The speech by Myrna Salgado, a leader in the Midwest Committee to Free the 
Five Nationalist Political Prisoners, was delivered at a Chicago rally commem- 
orating the 23rd anniversary of the Nationalist Party attack on the U.S. Congress. 
Myrna is the director of the Rafael Cancel Miranda High School in Chicago. Both 
she and her husband are resisting subpoenas to testify before a Federal grand 
jury currently investigating so-called "terrorist activities" by the FALN (Fuerzas 
Armadas de Liberacion Nacional), an underground sector of the Puerto Rican Liber- 
ation movement. 2 

Also included is the bulletin, UPDATE, a critical look at some aspects of 
the Puerto Rican movement from within that movement. 

We think that most readers will find the documents to be self-explanatory. 
However, since the March 1 critique was directed at various positions within the 
PRSC which we are not reproducing, a short summary of the outstanding questions 
in this debate may be helpful. Of course we will have a partisan position. STO 
participated in the March 1 Bloc and is in general agreement with its political 
approach. 


TWO AREAS OF DEBATE 


The differences between the March 1 Bloc and the present majority tendency in 
the PRSC fall into two categories; strategic issues concerning the Puerto Rican 
revolution, and the perspective for anti-imperialist solidarity work in the 
United States. | | 

While the March 1 document suggests a number of points in the first category, 
the obvious emphasis is on the question of armed struggle. To summarize the dif- 
ferences, perhaps a bit crudely, the dominant position in the PRSC regards armed 
struggle as an ultimate right of the Puerto Rican people, a right which may have 
to be exercised to achieve national liberation. However, this position sees any 
emphasis on armed struggle at this time as a provocative and adventurist mistake 
which will inspire and justify increased repression while unnecessarily narrowing 
the potential base of North American support for independence. Needless to say, 
its supporters see this position as classical Leninisnm. 

The March 1 Bloc argues that armed tactics and military organization are 
essential components of the Puerto Rican struggle at every stage and, specifi- 
cally, in the present stage. This position is based both on the current practice 
of the international movement. against imperialism and on the strategy of armed 
resistance to U.S. intervention advocated and practiced in Puerto Rico by the 
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Nationalist Party under the leadership of Don Pedro Albizu Campos. 

These two positions imply different approaches to the work of the Puerto 
Rican solidarity movement. The official position dictates a priority on breadth 
of support which would be jeopardized by propaganda on the question of armed 
struggle. The March 1 position dictates that the explanation and defense of 
armed struggle and other forms of llegal' struggle is, "The cutting edge of 
Puerto Rican solidarity work in the U Sza 

This first area of controversy will be decided, not in debates in the North 
American solidarity movement, but in the course of the struggle on the island. 
The second area, however, the perspective for anti-imperialist work within the 
U.S. is more clearly within the province of the Puerto Rican Solidarity Committee. 
It is in this area that the differences between the official PRSC position and 
that of the March 1 Bloc are the most basic. In our slightly biased view, the 
core of the differences rests in the conflict between a Leninist and a pre- 
Leninist conception of the international class struggle. 

Central to the Leninist conception, as the March 1 document points out, is 
the distinction between oppressed and oppressing nations and the different fea- 
tures and tasks of the revolution in each. Important sections of the leadership 
of the PRSC are in the mainstream of U.S. 'Marxism-Leninism' in opposition to 
this central feature of Leninism. This has two consequences. First, there is a 
lack of understanding of the role of the national struggle in shaping and pro- 
pelling the revolutionary process within the U.S. Thus the PRSC persistently 
ignores the significance of the struggles of Puerto Ricans in the U.S. and has 
made little attempt to involve itself in these struggles. Second, the task. of 
breaking the identification: of North American workers, specifically white workers, 
with 'their' imperialism is replaced by simplistic trade unionist schemes which 
purportedly will demonstrate that workers in the U.S. have an immediate economic 
interest in Puerto Rican independence - a proposition which is both incorrect and 
irrelevant. 


ONE FINAL NOTE 


In coming issues URGENT TASKS will make a specific analysis of the forces 
and trends involved in Puerto Rican solidarity work. Regrettably, one part of 
this analysis must rebut the self-serving distortion of the PRSC conference 
contained in Irwin Silber's Guardian article (issue of March 2). One deliberate 
distortion in this article must be mentioned here. Silber implies that the March 
l Bloc’ was a white left group. As everyone at the conference, Silber included, 
knows, the leadership of the March 1 Bloc was Puerto Rican and the overwhelming 
majority of the Puerto Ricans participating in the Conference were in the March 


1 Bloc. 
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Meople's victory. 
Y 
hus, those involved in the battles are 
oldiers, soldiers in a war of libera- 
Gion, and as one of our great leaders 
once pointed out, "The difference be- 
_. tween the enemies’ soldiers and ours is, 
*#for one, ours will be as well armed, for 
our arms will come from those stolen 
’ from the eneay in the battlefield. Two, 
we will not need wages nor salaries, nor 
Bob Hopes to motivate us, nor will we 
need drugs or marijuana to maintain us.’ 
And as the war escalates, so will the 
- demoralization of the imperialist sol- 
“diers, for he will find himself rest- 
less and surrounded by enemies. Those 
who would be captured will not be mere 
political prisoners, but like the Five, 
will be prisoners, of war. If and when 
they are freed, it should be because of 
Heir actions, and not in spite of them. 
the words bf Lolita Lebron, “Within 


gyatter 1954 the U.S. government hoped or 
of thought that jailing the Four would si- 
lence them forever. One thing they had 
not realized was that in order to si- 
lence them, to jail the 
whole Pue “Their cause, 
those of a 
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not exist in a vacuum. “Ánd if anyone 
has taught us this lesson, it has 

been the Five. In their many years, of 
incarceration they have served, not only 
as a symbol of resistance for other op- 
pressed groups, but they have served as 





cadres in the development of revolution- 
ary consciousness among Third World 
prisoners. Thus, Oscar, Irvin, Andres 
and Rafael have served as teachers for 
hundreds of Chicanos, Indians and 
Blacks. Lolita has not stayed behind 

in her contributions to the women's 


struggle. 


Today we not only recall the heroic ac- 
tions of the Five in Congress, but also 
mark the beginnings of International 
Women's Week. International Women's 
Day, wnat does this mean? Usually it 
means meetings, speeches, programs that 
pay homage to great women that once ex- 
isted, and probably workshops that deal 
with women's plight today. Some men 
even tend to share the responsibilities 
of the day and maybe take their wives 
out to dinner, so that they won't have 
to cook on their day. And after the day 
is over, what else is there? What con- 
crete changes have come about, not only 
in attitudes, but also in practice? 

What happens the other 364 days of the 
year? Women are continually and system- 
atically excluded from full participa- 
tion, not only in the society in which 
they live, but also in the movements and 
struggles to transform that very society. 


Lenin has stressed that, "The experience 
of all liberation movements has shown 
that the success of a revolution depends 
on how much the women take part in it." 
Therefore, a true celebration of Inter- 
national Women's Day must be in the 

form of concrete support and total com- 
mitment to the struggle for women's 
equality. On the other hand, there are 
those who tend to divide society into 
two: male oppressors and oppressed fe- 
males. This is a very dangerous thing 
for it attempts to dilute the oppression 
which is commonly shared by all Third 
World poor and working class men and 
women. We should not be so concerned 
with such notions as equal rights, equal 
pay, etc., which is in essence a demo- 
cratic principle, but we should strive 
towards real or true equality, which is 
a socialist principle, for it is only 
under a socialist society that we can 
begin to attain full implementation of 
women's equality. However, in order to 


achieve this, the struggle for women's 
equality must become part of the working 
class general struggle for democracy and 
Social progress. 


Lenin has also taught us that women's 
real emancipation directly depended on 
the revolutionary political and economic 
changes in a country and that only a re- 
volutionary transformation of society on 
new socialist principles would complete- 
ly rescue women from inequality and ex- 
ploitation. That it would be impossible 
to guarantee real freedom and impossible 
to build even democracy, let alone so- 
cialism, if women are not drawn into so- 
cial and political life. 


Women have always taken an active role 
in the formation of nations, and women's 
revolts against their plight and in de- 
fense of their human dignity can be 
traced down through the ages. Why, the 
very nature in which International Wo- 
men's Day came about is marked with 
struggle and violence, when back in 1857 
the women garment workers protested 
their working conditions and marched in 
a more affluent section of New York and 
the marchers were dispersed by the 
police. 
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Let us not forget also what Sparked the 
Russian Revolution back in 1917, when 
both the Bolshevik Party and the State 
thought that the masses were not ready 
for the revolution. It was Interna- 
tional Women's Day and the Party had 
intended to mark this day in a general 
manner, by meetings speeches, etc. 
They had not even called out for a gen- 
eral strike, because according to the 
leaders the temper of the masses was 
very tense and any strike would threat- 
en to turn into an open fight. Well, 
isn't that what revolution is all about? 
Anyway, they decided not to call for a 
strike, and prepared for revolutionary 
action at some indefinite time in the 
future. 
On that morning, despite all directives, 
the women textile workers from several 
factories went on strike. They sent 
delegates to other factories for sup- 
port, and with reluctance, the Bolshe- 
viks agreed and the workers took to the 
Streets. The following day the movement 
not only fails to dimirish, but doubles. 
Thes, the revolution was begun from be- 
low, overcoming the resistance of its 
own, revolutionary organization, the ini- 
tiative being taken by the most op- 
pressed and down-trodden part of the 
proletariat, the women textile workers. 


Therefore, when we say let us pay homage 
to women, let us forget about the clas- 
Sic examples of the educated elite or 
concentrate on the distinguished poet- 
esses, or educators, the mothers, wives 
and widows of famous men, not that they 
don't deserve mention, for they do. But 





let us render homage to that 
the feminine masses whose co 
rifice and patient labor has 
nored. I'm referring to the woman wor 
ker, who has never been able to stand zi 
out and when she did, she found that d 
she would crash against the interests _ 
of the ruling class that sent her into 
oblivion. It is to them that we should 
pay homage. 


Sectio 
nstant saç- 
been ig- 


However, we cannot permit this historic 
event to escape us without mentioning 
the contributions that Puerto Rican wo- 
men have made, not only to the develop- 
ment of our nation, but also in the 
struggles to preserve it, women whose 
names have been missing from the pages 
of history -- such women as Lola Rodrj- 
guez Tio, Juana Colon, Luisa Capetillo, 
Mariana Braceti, Antonia Martinez, 
Blanca Canales, Dominga Cruz Becerril, 
and others. 


One of the finest examples of Puerto 
Rizan and revolutionary womanhood is 
Lolita Lebron. Her political under- 
Standing, her strength and her vision 
are clear in her continued dedication 
to the liberation of her country. De- 
Spite the fact that she has spent 23 
vears of her life in the federal peni- 
tentiary, seen one son and one daughter 
die while she's been in prison, she 
still has the strength in all this grief 
and suffering to say, "I would not 


change places with any woman on the 
whole planet." 


iQue Viva Puerto Rico Libre! 
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Summary & Critique 
of Political Statement 


The following five points raise political questions on which the proposed 
t is either in error or grossly inadequate. In our view a 
these questions must be the core of the PRSC's politics. 


n U.S. capitalism's 
into“ cos- 





political statemen 
clear position on 


Imperialist domination of Puerto Rico is a central element i 
While public opinion may pressure the U.S. 


metic changes in the forms through which this domination is exercised, only a revo- 
lutionary struggle for national liberation by the Puerto Rican people will defeat 
it. The basis for such a revolutionary struggle has been laid in the heroic history 
of Puerto Rican resistance to U.S. imperialism. Elements of revolutionary struggle 


are visible now and we expect their rapid development. 


ee 
economic and political power. 


9. The cutting edge of Puerto Rican solidarity work in the U.S. is the development 
of support for armed and other forms of "illegal" struggle. U.S. imperialism has used, 
and will use, military force to maintain control over Puerto Rico. Consequently, it 
is both inevitable and essential that the movement for national liberation utilize 
armed struggle to achieve its goal. 

So long as "self determination" is limited to legislation, plebiscites, and 
other legal forms securely controlled by the U.S. state, support for the right of 
self determination remains a staple of U.S. liberalism. Such sentiments may be useful 
at times, but they will be obstacles at others. In any case the task of the PRSC is 
to go beyond liberalism and win sections of the U.S. people to the understanding 
that Puerto Ricans have the right to use armed force to win their independence. 

Armed struggle must be defended, not just as an abstract concept, but in the 
forms in which it is actually occuring, small and episodic actions rather than mass 
assaults. We must be prepared to counter the inevitable arguments of the imperialists 
which picture such forms of struggle as "terrorism", as the work of fanatics with no 
ties and no support among the Puerto Rican people. 

The Puerto Rican liberation movement will determine the strategic context for 
armed struggle and the tactical forms in which it is applied, but this in no way 
reduces the responsibility of the solidarity movement in the U.S. to explain and 


defend this form of struggle to the U.S. people. 


The U.S. does not only oppress Puerto Rico. It is the main oppressor nation in 
the imperialist world system. To some extent U.S. workers derive privileges from the 
hegemonic position of "their" imperialism which obscure their class interest in 
solidarity with the world-wide struggle for national liberation and socialism. 

White U.S. workers are particularly prone to define their interests in terms of 


maintaining and extending their racial and national privileges. 


In order to determine its organizing priorities and do effective work, the 
on. Appeals to workers based on the argument that 


PRSC must deal with this questi 

Puerto Rican independence will be in their narrow economic self-interest must be 
rejected. In all liklihood it will not be. Any belief that there is a simple trade 
unionist basis for U.S. working class unity with the Puerto Rican struggle must be 
rejected. There is no such basis. There is no shortcut to the development of the 
political understanding among workers in the U.S, that therr class interests lie 

in the success of the struggle for national liberation. 
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4. The PRSC must recognize that Black people, Mexican-Chicano people and Indian 
people experience Oppression that has many navel tale with that experienced by 
Puerto Ricans on the island and, particularly, on the mainland. The immediate mass 
potential for an anti-imperialist front in support of Puerto Rican liberation lies 
primarily in the development of ties among these peoples. 


5 Forty percent of all Puerto Ricans live in the United States, driven here by 
U.S. destruction of Puerto Rican agriculture and the stunted nature of the island's 
economy - also a result of U.S. occupation. Puerto Ricans in the U.S. are at the 
bottom of the ladder in jobs, housing, and access to decent education - these con- 
ditions being the direct result of white supremacy. 

So far the PRSC has concentrated almost exclusively on independence and on the 
struggles on the island. We have overlooked Puerto Ricans in struggle in New York, 
Philadelphia, Hartford and Chicago. Their struggles for bilingual programs, decent 
jobs, health care and housing are not just struggles for "democratic rights". They 
constitute a crucial part of the U.S.’ class struggle while, at the same time, they 
are part of the international movement against imperialism. Puerto Ricans are in 
this country because of the oppression of the islend, but once they are here that 
oppression follows them. For them it is the same oppressor and it is the same struggle. 
The independence struggle on the island and the Puerto Rican class struggle in the 
U.S. feed each other. As one gains so will the other. 

The PRSC's work will be strengthened by extending support to the Puerto Rican 
struggles in the U.S. 

a. support for Puerto Rican independence can become more concrete and under 

Standable to people in the U.S. On the same day let us picket the Federal 

Building, but let us also picket a racist hospital that is urban-renewing Puerto 

Ricans out of their neighborhoods by torching their houses. This is solidarity, 

this is class struggle. i Be 

b. Puerto Ricans in the U.S. would be like having a large number of Vietngrese 

liming in the U.S. during the war. They can raise the case of Puerto Rico here, 

not as abstract support, but concretely and without liberalism, whether in heroic 
guerilla actions like the Five Nationalists, or as militant fighters in the day 
to day struggles of the U.S. working class. 

c. By supporting the struggles of Puerto Ricans in the U.S. we will also be 

be strengthening the U.S. class struggle. Like Black people and Mexican-Chicanos, 

Puerto Ricans have gained the strength in their resistance to oppression to play 

a leading role in the class struggle in the U.S. 


THE CRITIQUE: CONCRETE SOLIDARITY 


The Second Draft Statement of the Puerto Rican Solidarity Committee (first 
available in December 1976, printed on yellow paper) does not constitute an 
improvement over the First Draft Statement (dated October 1976). Instead of 
addressing important questions of concern to the solidarity movement, it 
seems to sell Puerto Rican independence as if it were breakfast food. While 
the first paper took more or less clear positions, the second reads more like 
Madison Avenue "hype.'' We protest that the members of the PRSC do not need to 
be sold a vague image of Puerto Rican independence. In place of honest evalu- 
ation of the Committee's first two years, the Second Draft offers over a full 
page of uncritical cheerleading. In short, the paper is heavy on sentiment and 
light on helpful and searching analysis. 

In criticising the Political Statement we are not just quibbling over 
words or simply attacking a document that will probably be modified. We 
believe that the Draft Statement reflects many of the weaknesses of the Solid- 
arity Committee's practical day-to-day work. For example, the chacyleading 


tone of 
the document corresponds to the way issues are avoided in the Committee 
itself. There is a 


sek. Of PE political rationale behind this uncritical approach on the 
ee e original organizers and the current national leadership of the 


Reasoning correctly that a broadbased movement in solidarity with Puerto 
Rican independence is necessary, these people mistakenly try to make the PRSC 
itself appear to be broadbased and not explicitly radical. This is a complete 
myth; fully 90% of the membership of the Committee are leftists of one stripe 
or another, people who will not be offended or surprised at discussions of 
how to organize the U.S. working class or the role of armed struggle im the 
liberation of Puerto Rico. 

We co that the job of the PRSC is to build a broadbased movement in 
solidarity with Puerto Rican independence (providing that organizing U.S. 
workers 1S a priority) but the Committee does not have to pretend to be that 
movement in order to create it. At this $tage when analysis and debate are 
so important in devising a strategy for building the mass movement, it is a 
grave mistake to deliberately lower the level of our internal discussions to 
appeal to mythical liberals who have yet to come to the solidarity movement in 
significant numbers. 

If this Second Draft Statement is supposed to define the goals and limits 
af the Committee's work and help people decide whether or not they should 
join the Committee, it does neither of these things adequately. It resembles 
an over-long and sentimentally abstract piece of mass propaganda. In criti- 
cising the document, though,-we are mainly interested’in examining the-actual 
work of the PRSC and in making suggestions for how that work and the theories 
behind it can be improved. 


ANALYZING THE OPPRESSION OF PUERTO RICO 


On page two of the Draft Statement, there begins a lengthy recital of the 
effects of U.S. domination of the island, noting with facts and statistics 
the economic, political and cultural oppression of Puerto Rico. Unfortunately, 
as is so often the case with the Committee's discussions, educatioyals and 
written propaganda, the Draft Statement starts and ends with description. 

There is no analysis or interpretation of what colonial oppression has meant 
for the development of the island and the life of the Puerto Rican people; 

nor is there any attempt to lay out the different theories about what the U.S. 
will do with the island if independence is not won.” 

There are two important conclusions that must be drawn from the facts of 
U.S. domination of Puerto Rico. First, Puerto Rico is an oppressed nation, 
oppressed by the United States acting in the all-too-familar role of 
oppressor nation. (We use the terms "oppressed nation" and "oppressor 
nation" as they are used by Lenin in his "Report of the Commission on the 
National and Colonial Questions", Vol. XXXI, Collected Works.) This conclu- 
sion may seem obvious to most people but its implications deem to have 
escaped the authors of the Draft Statement. And worse, Lenin's understandings 
have not informed the work of the Solidarity Committee over the last two years. 

According to Lenin, the oppressed nation/oppressor nation relationship is 
"/t/he characteristic feature of imperialism..." From this he derived important 
conclusions about the responsibility of socialists and the proletariat of the 
oppressor nation to aid concretely in the liberation of those nations oppressed 
by their “own bourgeoisie." Lenin discusses only the tasks of the working class 

/0f the oppressor nation; he wastes no space on "broader forces", or the 

media, or the liberal wing of the ruling class. For Lenin strategy in the 
oppressor nation revolves around winning the proletariat of the oppressor nation 
to the position where it will take concrete actions of solidarity with the 
People of the oppressed nation. Finally we emphasize here Lenin's insistence 








that solidarity be concrete, not based on sentiment or generalities. 

The second conclusion that must be drawn from the fact of Puerto Ricu's 
oppression by the U.S. is a conclusion that should infuse all of the Solid- 
arity Committee's discussions and written propaganda about Puerto Rico. Since 
1898 the Puerto Rican nation has been under attack and attempted destruction 
by the United States. From that date U.S. policy has been to manipulate the 
people and their island with no regard for their survival, much less their 
well-being or national development, 

This fact is behind the deliberate destruction of the island's once balanced 
and adequate agriculture in favor of sugar and coffee production. (Puerto Rico 
once produced almost all of its own food; now even the famous Puerto Rican 
staple, platanos, is imported.) It was in order to destroy Puerto Rican 
culture that the Spanish language was forbidden in the schools on the island 
for much of the early period of U.S. rule. Now for similar reasons bilingual 
programs are being closed or transformed into programs that move the children 
rapidly to speaking English only. The mass sterilization of Puerto Rican women 
is not only an act of barbarism and contempt, it is also an attempt to destroy 
the Puerto Rican nation. physically. 

The most obvious case of the attempted destruction of the Puerto Rican 
nation is the forced migration of 40% of all Puerto Ricans to the United States, 
most of them in the scant 30 years following World War II. This migration, 
caused by the destruction of Puerto Rican agriculture, drove millions of 
people out of rural areas, first to the cities of Puerto Rico, and later to 
the ghettos of the U.S. because there was no work for them on the island. 

The personal dislocation and shock of this forced migration is not measurable; 
the effect on the Puerto Rican people as a whole can only have been crippling. 
This is a crime of genocide (meaning the destruction of nationhood--the 
United Nations definition) comparable to the destruction of the African 
peoples and their cultures by the slavemasters, or the mass murder and forced 
migration of the Native American peoples. 

Many students of the Puerto Rican history and demography have been forced 
to conclude that the United States wants many fewer Puerto Ricans on the island 
to clear the way for Puerto Rico's transformation into a military base, super- 
port and petro-chemical processing center. There are other theories about what 
the United States has planred for the island, but We can be positive that none 
of these plans will treat the Puerto Rican people as anything but obstacles. 

Once in the United States, Puerto Ricans are not in danger of being assimi- 


“lated, if by that we mean being drawn into the white working class as were the 
Irish, the Germans, the Poles, etc., for, like the Black people, the Puerto 
Ricans face a color bar. But even though they are segregated and discriminated 
against they are not left alone; their language, culture and family life are 
attacked because these are sources of resistance to U.S. domination. If the 
U.S. has its way, the Puerto Ricans forced to the U.S. will face existence as 
a group of "non-white inner-city dwellers", denied their own culture yet never 
allowed to advance economically or politically. This will be described by the 
ruling class as the fault of the Puerto Ricans themselves because they are 
"backward" just as Black people's misery is blamed on Black people themselves. 
The PRSC must emphasize that the Puerto Rican people are under attack and 
attempted destruction and they they cannot wait forever for their independence. 
Returning to the Draft Political Statement, we note that the idea that Puerto 
Ricans are "an endangered species" does not appear at all. ` Why? Instead the 
island and its people are described mainly as a source of super+profits. To 
be sure, Puerto Ricans on the island and in the U.S. are a source of super- 
profits. But to leave the analysis there and not refer to the plight of the 
Puerto Rican people is a very U.S.-centered view of colonial oppression. 
Shouldn't the ultimate effect of this policy of genocide against the Puerto 
Ricans be our main point of emphasis? (Here we re-state that according to 
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PUERTO RICAN RESISTANCE 


The next section of the Draft Statement attem 
of Puerto Rican resistance to Spanish and U.S 
merit in this section at all. In 


leave out the series of slave revolts taking 
Puerto Rico and throughout the Carribean. 
the beginnings of resistance to colonialis 
for social justice in the Carribean, 

In its section on Puerto Rican resistance the First Draft Political State- 
ment (available in October 1976) at least mentioned Don Pedro Albizu Cam 
president of the Nationalist Party of Puerto Rico, 
of the secrifice required for national liberation." The Second Draft does not 
mention Don Pedro at all (this in a section on Puerto Rican resistance!) and 
only touches briefly on the Nationalist Party, avoiding any discussion of the 
political ideas of Don Pedro and the Nationalist Party, 

We think it is important to review some of the most important contributions 
of Albizu and the Nationalist Party of Puerto Rico. It was Don Pedro who defined 
Puerto Rico as a nation intervened by the U.S. in 1898. Since the U.S. had taken 
an alree"y sovreign nation by force, Albizu reasoned that Puerto Rico is a nation 
at war with the United States. The situation of Puerto Rico is like that of 
occupied France during WW II, and the Puerto Rican resistance, like the French 
resistance, is justified in taking any action to liberate their country. This 
includes ail torms of armed struggle and sabotage, just as it did tor the 
French in their struggle against Nazi Germany. 

Albizu was also central in raising the woman question in the Puerto Rican 
‘liberation movement. At his insistence women assumed positions of the highest 
leadership in the movement -- Blanca Canales was the Nationalist Party section 
leader who proclaimed the Second Republic of Puerto Rico in Jayuya in 1950 
and Lolita Lebron was the New York section leader who led the attack on the U.S, 
Congress in 1954. It was also Don Pedro who demanded that the independence 
movement be a movement for complete racial equality. And finally, although this 
Point is often Overlooked because it is so basic, it was Don Pedro who first 
linked concretely the Puerto Rican workers' Struggle to the independence move- 
ment when he ralled the Nationalist Party to support the island-wide Sugar strikes 
Of the 1930's 

This section of the Draft Statement closes (finally!) with an inadequate 
and pacifist discussion of the Five Nationalist Prisoners. It fails to point 
inne the Five are Soldiers in a war of national liberation, acting under 
aa the Nationalist Party. In effect the Draft Statement misrepresents 

“On Of the Five when it-refers to them only as "political prisoners". 
sense this is true, but the Five refer to themselves as prisoners 


POS, 
sentimentally as "a symbol 











The primary aspect ot their case is not that they are victims of repression, 
but that they Carried out armed actions in a war of national liberation. The 
Five remain in prison because they refuse to apply for parole on the grounds 
that they are not criminals who are sorry for their crimes, but they are instead 
patriots and soldiers who have done nothing wrong. 
In the Second Draft Statement we find this abstract and general conclusion 
about the Five, "The PRSC considers that the continuing struggle foi the freedom 
of these five Puerto Rican patriots is a central aspect of building solidarity 
with the struggle for Puerto Rican Independence." But it never explains why 
this struggle is considered central. The statement mentions nothing about the 
tremendous growth of the support in Puerto Rico for the freedom of the Five, 
and the certainty that the Five could be freed if a strong and militant comple- 
ment to the support in Puerto Rico is organized in the United States. 
The Draft Statement is also silent about how the Free the Five campaign 
can and should build solidarity between the prison movement and the independence 
movement, as the Five have actually demonstrated themselves in their political 
work inside the prisons where they are held. We should understand that by linking 
the campaign to Free the Five to the prison struggle and to the struggles to 
free other political prisoners, critical working relationships can be built 
between the solidarity movement and the Black, Mexican/Chicano, and Native 
American movements. 
We believe this lack of understanding of the struggle to free the five 
on the part of the Solidarity Committee as a whole is part of the Committee's 
more general failure to take up the issue of armed struggle. This unwilling- 
ness to explain and defend the right of Puerto Ricans to armed struggle is 
also behind the non-treatment of Albizu Campos in the Draft Statement. (In 
leaving out mention of Albizu the authors can hardly plead space limitations~- 
all they need to do is cut by 90% the first two pages of cheerleading for the 
PRSC from their Draft.) If the political thought of Albizu is dealt with 
in any specific way, (e.g., the concept of a nation intervened and still at 
war) you are led inescapably to the conclusion that armed struggle is the right 
of the Puerto Rican people and that support for thet right is one of the most 
important and unavoidable tasks of the solidarity movement. 

Some may argue that the PRSC's oft-repeated phrase, "We will not dictate to 


the national liberation movement what its tactics should be...", or words to 
that effect, is a correct position on armed struggle. It is not. It is a sham 
position. It clothes pacifism in psuedo-militant rhetoric of respect for the 
right of the Puerto Rican liberation movement to choose its own tactics. Exam- 
ined in a serious and logical way, this sham position exposes itself: It is 
pointlessly obvious to say that the North American solidarity movement does 
not dictate tactics to the Puerto Rican liberation struggle. They would not allow 
us if we tried. The right of the movement to choose tactics does not need to 
be defended -- it exists whether we defend it or not. What needs to be defended 
by the North American solidarity movement to the people of the oppressor 
nation, the U.S., is the right of armed resistance on the part of Puerto Ricans. 

Let the PRSC in its Second Conference in February, 1977 repudiate this non- 
position on armed struggle and immediately take responsibility for reaching 
the U.S. working class and other sectors of the U.S. population with a rea- 
soned defense of the right of Puerto Ricans to oppose the United States by 
force of arms. We must realize that North Americans in the solidarity movement 
are in the best position to explain the issue of armed struggle to other 
North Americans , trying as always to win people away from national chauvinism 
and identification with the U.S. ruling class. If, as Lenin argues, concrete- 
es will be the test of our internationalism, there are three steps that we 

n take now: 

Ken oe reluctantly, begin to explain to the people of the 

propaganda that armed struggle is justified and inevitable 








in the liberation ot Puerto Rico. 

2. The Committee should devote large resources in every city to the cam- 
paign to free the Five, using the campaign to clarify the role of armed 
Struggle both in the 1950's and today. 

3. We should begin now to devote resources to putting out pro-independence 
propaganda in the U.S. armed forces. 


U.S. WORKERS AND PUERTO RICAN INDEPENDENCE 


The final section of the Second Draft Statement is a definite improvement 
over previous positions taken by the PRSC in that it recognizes the impor- 
tance of winning U.S. workers to the struggle for Puerto Rican independence. 
Although we have some serious criticisms of the approach advocated for organ- 
izing U.S. workers, we are nonetheless very heartened that the PRSC seems about 
to make this area a priority. 

The first error we note is that the Draft Statement pays only fleeting 
attention to the fact that within the (current) boundaries of the United States 
there are other oppressed peoples, the three largest being Black people, Mexi- 
cans/Chicanos and Native Americans. This is not just a historical fact; it 
implies a strategic approach for the solidarity movement. The Draft Statement 
only mentions these other oppressed peoples as also super-exploite1. But more 
important than the super-exploitation they have experienced is the similar 
history they have survived: murder, usurpation, cultural attack, segregation 
and discrimination. When we are raising the issue of Puerto Rico among these 
groups or among white U.S. workers we should strees their similar history of 
oppression because this will likely be the main basis of support for Puerto 
Rico by the oppressed peoples themselves. This will also help white workers to 
understand the oppression of Puerto Rico in the larger context of U.S. treatment 
of these other oppressed peoples. 

The second error of this section on the working class is to describe the 
basis of solidarity of white workers with Puerto Rico as one of narrow and imme- 
diate material self-interest. The First Draft Statement presented this position 
in a much clearer form, quoting extensively from an article which later 
appeared in the November 24, 1976 Guardian, written by Irwin Silber. In the 
full Guardian article Silber argues that workers can be won to the inter- 
national position of solidarity with the struggle of the Puerto Ricans by 
showing them the ways that Puerto Rican independence will directly benefit 
them, sort of reaching the hearts and minds of the workers through their 
stomachs and pay envelopes. 

This is an incorrect understanding of imperialism. Imperialism by defin- 
ition means that surplus value (imprecisely "profit") is transferred from the 
oppressed nation to the oppressor nation. Unless we are prepared to believe 
that all of the surplus extracted from Puerto Rico is consumed personally by 
U.S. imperialists in the form of luxuries like Rolls Royces and mink coats, 
it is clear that a share of this surplus reaches U.S. workers generating increased 
jobs and income. More concretely, can anyone seriously maintain that if the 
United States loses Puerto Rico, the fifth largest consumer of U.S. goods, 
that the result will be higher wages and more jobs for U.S. workers? (It is 
important not to confuse the above argument about the nature of imperialism 
with the justifications for imperialism put forth by the ruling class, i.e., 
that a decent standard of living for U.S. workers is forever and unavoidably 
tied to the oppression of colonial peoples. There can be no doubt that the 
death of the imperialist system will be of enormous material benefit to all 
of humanity, including the U.S. workers. ) 

We are not opposed to the self-interest approach as a tactic, but we ques- 
tion whether it really works. Far from a magic voad to internationalism, this 
approach is more often a path into a murky swamp of half-truths and opportunism 
that will not convince workers. 
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Part of the difficulty with the "material self-interest" approach to white 
workers lies in the system of white supremacy itself. In the white supremacist 
U.S., the self-interest of white workers is deliberately twisted and manipulated 
by the ruling class and placed in opposition to the interests of Third World 
workers. This conception of white self-interest becomes 4 part of the world view 
of many white workers and is expressed as white racism. Against the backdrop of 
white supremacist and national chauvinist U.S. society, even the best-intended 
arguments are liable to be turned into their opposite. An incident that took place 
on a Chicago shop floor 2 years ago illustrates what we mean. 
A well-known and nationally organized U.S. left group put out a leaflet 
to a number of Chicago plants on the anniversary of the Grito de Lares. The 
leaflet stressed that Puerto Ricans are only in the United States because they 
have been forced to leave their homeland in search of work. Puerto Rican inde- 
pendence, the leaflet argued, would allow eventually all Puerto Ricans to leave 
the U.S. and return to a soon-to-be-prosperous Puerto Rico. In addition, the 
leaflet implied that Puerto Ricans would no longer be present in the U.S. 
workforce to take low-paying jobs and depress the standard of living of the 
working class. 
Response to the leaflet was overwhelmingly positive -- from white racist 
men. They exclaimed, among other things, "This is the first leaflet I've ever 
agreed with. They oughta send all of them fuckin’ spics back where they came fron. 
They have been living off our welfare long enough." Thus a well-intentioned 
piece of mass propaganda backfired, turned into a racist attack against the 
right of Puerto Ricans to find work in the U.S. The workers who responded like 
these men did would be more likely to ally with a ruling class plan to limit 
ie Rican migration than they would be to support Puerto Rican independence. 
n page 8 there is a cowardly national chauvinist paragraph that must be 
torn from the document. It is the ultimate pacifist perversion of the self- 





interest approach to U.S. workers. It reads in its entirety: “And when it comes 
to a fight*-- as it did in Vietnam -- who will be called upon to die for the 
greater glories of imperialism in Puerto Rico? The sons, husbands and fathers 
primarily of the American working class." In one short paragraph, the authors, 
members of the Puerto Rican Solidarity Committee, grant to the U.S. ruling eg 
the option of massive, genocidal armed force against the people of Puerto Rico. 
By their reference to Vietnam, they consign the Puerto Rican people to a compar- 
able protracted war, a war which might cost thousands or even millions of 
Puerto Rican lives AND "The sons, husbands and fathers...of the American working 
class." It is this kind of a genocidal war that the PRSC is organized to forestall 
by limiting the ability of the U.S. ruling class to respond in Puerto Rico as 
it did in Vietnam. Can there by any doubt that this stinking paragraph does not 
liquidate the role of Puerto Rican solidarity itself? 

At times the Draft Statement suggests that the oppression of Puerto Rico 
was conceived and implemented by the U.S. ruling class as a clever plot to oppress 
U.S. workers, and that the plight of the island and its people is a secondary 
result of this clever plot. Again, on page 8, they write, "Today, U.S. imperialism 
uses its economic oppression of other countries as a means of holding down the 
workers at home.” This is true, but if used as the basis of an approach to white 
workers it tends to reinforce national chauvinism, and render them of no assis- 
tance at all in providing international solidarity based on proletarian inter- 
nationalism. It is true that white U.S. workers have much to gain in the liberation 
of all peoples oppressed by the United States, but these gains are gains in the 
class struggle, increasing their ability to overthrow their "own" bourgeoisie 
and not necessarily leading to immediate material advantage. From this it follows 
that the probleM of Puerto Rican independence, for North Americans, is really a 
specific case of the more general problem of the U.S. class struggle itself: 
How can white U.S. workers be won away from their narrow white interests to join 


with the rest of humanity in the fight against capital? 


*For Alpizu Campos it had already "come to a fight", dating from U.S. intervention 


in 1898, : 
PUERTO RICAN SOLIDARITY IN THE OPPRESSOR NATION 


We cannot answer the above question here; indeed, developing the answer is 
the overriding strategic job of the entire U.S. revolutionary movement. We can 
however offer the following conclusions and suggestions about how the work of the 
PRSC can be strengthened. 

I. Given the political and military situation of Puerto Rico, and the fierce 
determination of the U.S. to hang on to its colony, the conscious and militant 
support of at least a sizable minority of the U.S. working class is easential. 

We recognize that much of this support will, come from similarly oppressed peoples 
(Black, Mexican/Chicano, Native American)” %hite North American workers must 

be reached. Within the white U.S. working class there are significant differences 
in levels of oppression which should dictate different approaches to the question 
of Puerto Rican solidarity. For example white working class women should be organ- 
ized with a clear understanding of how their oppression as women can make them 
sensitive to the oppression of Puerto Ricans. 

Since the PRSC has tended to ignore the question of organizing U.S. workers 
we have put much stress on this priority. However, we do realize that other 
sectors have already and will continue to provide support for the liberation 
struggle. We do not propose abandoning organizing students or religious people; 
rather we argue for placing the main priority on reaching U.S. workers. 


II. In the U.S. the immediate allies of the Puerto Rican people are the other 
oppressed peoples (Black people, etc.) for although they live within the boundaries 
of the U.S., they share a history of oppression with the Puerto Ricans. The 
PRSC must appreciate that struggles of these peoples are in and of themselves 











against cultural genocide are nor merely struggles for ''democratic rights.” They 

are part of the struggle against colonialism and for revolutionary socialism in the 

United States - for the unity of the working class, for an anti-imperialist united 

front, and for international solidarity. Any mechanical separation of the struggle of 

Puerto Ricans in the U.S. from their struggles on the island will obscure the political 

context in which the PRSC can best work to develop a mass-based solidarity movement. 
Such a movement must have deep roots among other oppressed people in the U.S., 

and the most immediate link between Puerto Rican people and Black, Mexican/Chicano 

and Native American people is the similarity of their experiences and struggles in 

the U.S. To the extent the PRSC can help to clarify this link, the understanding of 

other oppressed peoples of the question of Puerto Rico will be broadened and deepened. 
A parallel argument applies to workers in general. Puerto Rican workers in this 

country often provide models of militance and solidarity which provide persuasive 

arguments to other workers that there is a real potential in the struggle for equality - 


a struggle which ultimately involves national liberation for Puerto Rico. This d@pends, 
of course, on the ability of groups such as the PRSC to popularize such models. 

It is clear from these and other examples that so long as the PRSC remains essen- 
tially aloof from the mass struggles of Puerto Ricans in the U.S., it will drastically 
limit its ability to draw the lessons and develop the ties which would give real 
substance to solidarity with the Puerto Rican liberation movement. 


PRIORITY ON REACHING WORKING PEOPLE 


The PRSC should consider every potential source of support for Puerto Rican liber- 
ation, but organizational priority must be placed on the development of a movement among 
working people in solidarity with the struggle in Puerto Rico. This priority involves 
many complex questions which can only be answered fully in the course of struggle. 
Nevertheless, some initial premises and guidelines are necessary. 

Different approaches are needed for Third World workers and white workers. 

The overwhelming majority of Black, Mexican/Chicano and Native A erican people 
are workers - or would be if decent jobs were available. While this section of the 
working class may believe that in some minor way it benefits from U.S. oppression of 
Puerto Rico, and while competition for scarce jobs have definitely created a degree of 
hostility towards Puerto Rican workers, these factors are much less important among 
this section than they are among white workers. More significantly, other factors exist 
which expand the potential for solidarity in this section of the working class. To 
list some of these countervailing factors: there is the essential similarity in the form 
and substance of the oppression of Puerto Rican workers (particularly in the U.S.) with 
that of other Third World workers; Third World workers share a widespread appreciation 
of the right of peoples to self-determination; political consciousness among these 
workers is far advanced over that of white workers, particularly on the question of 
anti-imperialism. 

For these and other similar reasons, militant mass support for Puerto Rican liber- 
ation will be more readily available in this section of the working class. 

White workers, on the other hand, view Puerto Rico and the struggles of Puerto 
Ricans from the vantage point of institutionalized white Supremacy. Their material 
stake in the dominant status of U.S. imperialism is greater and their perception of 
this stake is more likely to be exagerated than is the case with Third World worters. 
Oppressor nation mentality is an important aspect of their political consciousness. 
Consequently, they are attracted by the most blatant forms of imperialism - e.g., 
white settler rule in Zimbabwe or South Africa - rather than being partisans of struggles 
for self-determination and national liberation. 

Several conclusions for the organizing approach among white workers follow from 
rk: ae ae Not all sections of the white workers will be allies in the strug- 
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independence movements was begun in 1960 under the official name © ieee 
The COINTELPROprogram was officially terminated in 1971 but the FBI counterintelligen 
program against the independence movement still operates under a different title. 

Proof of this is shown by recent (1975-6) FBI harrassment of the leaders of the MOU 
(the general confederation of labor unions in PR); the leaders of the cement and tele- 
phone workers strikes; and the extensive telephone wiretaps of the Independence move- 
ment leadership. Finally, the FBI is the driving force behind the series of repress- 
ive grand juries which are meant to harrass the leaders of the Puerto Rican (and 
Mexican) nationalist movements and their financial supporters (such as the Hispanic 


Affairs Commission of the Episcapal Church). ; 

The CIA involvement in Puerto Rico is shown primarily in the use of reactionary 
Cuban exile groups to bomb Independista offices, homes and assassinate cadre and their 
family members. The CIA was also probably behind the internment of the Victoria 3 in 
the Dominican Republic. 

Underlying the greatly increased activities of the US repressiv 
agencies is the vast surge of resistance and struggle by the Puerto 
in the US and Puerto Rico. Particularly worrisome to the agencies has been the upsurge 
of armed struggle by Independence groups operating in Puerto Rico and the United States. 
First the CAL and the MIRA in the 1960's and now the FALN in the 1970's have turned to 
urban guerilla warfare to enforce the demand for national liberation of Puerto Rico. 

In view of the tremendous successes of armed revolutionary national liberation Qroups 
in China, Cuba, Indochina, Mozambique, and Angola, we should not be surprised at a 
similar phenomenon in the struggle to liberate Puerto Rico. 

We feel that as the Puerto Rican National liberation movements escalate the 
struggle, the US will increasingly respond with heavier and heavier repression, 

Our point of view is that we must defend the liberation movement against repression 
even if the actions of the movement violate laws of the government. We must defend 
everybodies civil liberties especially those invloved in the liberation movement, 

but we must also be prepared to defend the movement in situations where civil liberties 
do not apply. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Tre, 


The objective of thi 


to the attention of the Puerto Rico Soli- 
darity Committee and the North American 
fraternal community some of the concerns 
and expressions current in the Puerto 
Rican liberation Organizations and Study 
groups. 
As such, this UPDATE is not meant to be 
polemical, but merely informative. Hoye- 
ver, we have not hesitated to step on 
toes in bringing this information to you, 
May you have a successful weekend of 
Struggle and unity... 


The UPDATE collective 


S UPDATE is to bring 


The emergence of Marxist-Leninist ideo- 
logy as the dominant dicipline within the 
Puerto Rican independence movement in the 
decade of the 60's had both positive and 
negative results in the process of the de- 
velopment of our struggle. 

On the one hand, it allowed for develop- 
ment of international conciousness within 
the movement and its linkage to world- 
wide anti-imperialist struggle (thus 
broadening the international support for 
Puerto Rican independence begun by the 
Nationalist Party under the leadership of 
Our great teacher and martyr Pedro Albizu 
Campos); and on the other hand, it led to 
the incorrect application of Marxism- 
Leninism as manifested in the predominance 
of syndicalist, burocratic, sectarian, 
elitist, and legalistic tendencies (with 


` one or another of these predominating 


within the movement in the course of the 
last ten years of struggle. 

On the positive side; it was the election 
of Don Pedro Albizu Campos to the presid- 
ency of the Nationalist Party in 1927 
which allowed the introduction of an in- 
ternationalist position into the movement. 

Under the leadership of Don Pedro Albizu 
Campos, the Nationalist Party began the 
methodical development of Support organi- 
sms throughout Latin America and the Cari- 
bbean which resulted in the development 
of a strong conciousness in the continent 
about the necessity to support our stru- 
ggle, and effectively offset North-Ameri- 
can propaganda. The effects of that work 
can be seen today in the inability of 
even the most reactionary governments in 
Latin America to openly Support the anne- 
xation of our country by the U.S. imperi- 
alists. 

With the emergence of the Pro Independ- 
ence Movement (MPI) in 1959-1960, and 
the support of the newly emerged Cuban re- 
volutionary government, the movement in 
Puerto Rico became further aware of the 
need to effectively expand international 
support. As the contacts developed world- 
wide through the visits by delegations of 
independence cadres to such countries as 
the Soviet Union, China, Viet Nam,Eastern 
Europe, and Cuba, the internationalist 
principles of socialism began to find its 


«»econtinued on page 2 


own voices within Puerto Rico and signi- 
ficantly contributed to the development 
of serious study of Marxism-Leninism. 
The mid-sixties in Puerto Rico was a 
veritable example of Mao's dictum: ''Let 
one hundred flowers bloom, let one hundr- 
ed schools of thought contend." It was 
for us a Rennaissance period of political 


thought in which we tried to put together 
the various pieces of the puzzle of our 
historical struggle for national libera- 
tion in the light of scientific socialism. 

It was possible, during the mid-sixties 
to juggle the uncompromising spirit of 
Albizuism and its inherent principle of 
armed struggle at each and every stage of 
our development, with the concrete imper- 
ative that we organize the masses and 
found the workers vanguard to be expressed 
in the creation of a Marxist-Leninist 
party. 

It was precisely this enriching experi- 
ence that led to the broad support within 
the independence movement for the utili- 
zation of armed struggle, while at the 
same time developing a base among the ad- 
vanced sectors of the working class, aim- 
ed at achieving the coherent leadership 
of a mass movement. 

But already present within the movement 
were class contradictions, as were the 
modes of work and the sectarian emphasis 
on the predominance of one or another 
tendency. 

Instead of the development of the conten- 
tion of the "one hundred schools of 
thought" we became immersed in ideological 
fraticide, manifested in the consolidation 
of groups built around the most verbally 
coherent members of the petty bourgeoise. 

As each organization, each group, began 
the maneuver for power within the move- 
ment, the ideological struggle of the mid 
sixties gave way to the personalist and 
subjective attacks of the 1970's. 

Attacks which were at once open and 
clandestine and sought to eliminate op- 
position to this or that tendency. At 
the open level of the attacks, personal- 
ism was often disguised as ideological 
arguments. 

Thus under the guise of calling for a 
united front between the PSP and the 
Independence Party (PIP), Claridad would 
print calls for unity which contained 
personal attacks on the PIP leader Ruben 


Berrios. i i 
The PIP retaliated by refusing to part 


icipate in any demonstration or meeting 
in which the PSP played a-role, and 
ultimately led to the PSP going to the 
polls in order to achieve its own elect- 
oral participation. A ‘development , which 
taken only in the pérspective of what ie 
have been desirable within a parliamen- 
tary strategy, resulted in the mutual i 
elimination of the voices the two parties 
had in the colonial legislature and the 
reafirmation by the colonialists that 
the entire Puerto Rican people had ex- 
pressed themselves, and once more over- 
whelmingly rejected independence (the 
main position of U.S. imperialism for 
international consumption). 

Concerning organizations to the left of 
the PSP, the attacks were mutually sub- 
jective, between the PSP and these groups, 
with the PIP assuming a position that 
these left organizations were not worthy 
of its attention. 

If the left attacks centered on the petty 
bourgeois character of PSP Secretary Gen- 
eral Juan Mari Bras and reaction to posi- 
tions the PSP assumed concerning party 
work; the PSP developed a campaign, on the 
other hand, of clandestine accusations of 
the leadership of these groups and organ- 
izations which ranged from charges of 
"madmen," and ''covert-CIA agents," to 
charges that one of these leaders was a 
virtual dictator, almost senile, or other- 
wise incompetent. 

The sectarianism within the movement led 
to the expending of energies and time in 
the elimination of the political influence 
of one or another group, or individual. 

Throughout this process, both the factors 
of its ability to develop international 
links, recruit the best political activists 
from the Federation of University Students 
(FUPI), and its ability to develop a 
machinery to finance its work, led to the 
predominance of the PSP in the left. 

But because the leadership confused its 
successes with the belief that it held 
the only correct line on the development 
of the mass struggle and the eventual 
development of the armed struggle, cer- 
tain tendencies of a petty bourgeois 
character were loosened upon the movement. 

First, with the transformation of the 

-- continued on page 3 
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MPI into the PSP, a strong legalistic 
tendency emerged, based on a program for 
a working class growth of the party and 
suppression of armed struggle based on 
the temporary defeat of the guerrilla 
forces in Latin America. 

The PSP thus developed a line which was 
to bring it into active suppressive 
opposition with the development of armed 
struggle in practice, despite its support 
for it in theory. 

secondly, a bureaucratic tendency set in 
following the split within the party which 


saw many of its best young cadres leave. 
This tendency toward bureaucratic organ- 
ization originally was aimed at prevent- 
ing any further splits, organizing the 
party work, and developing the cadres 
necessary to the growth of the organiza- 
tions: 

But in fact, the program itself led to 
the creation of a superstructure which, 
even in its incipient stage, already 
practiced bureau control to the degree 
that one section often did not know what 
the other section was doing. 

With the emergence of a combative work- 
ing class struggle, the PSP fell into a 
pronounced syndicalist position which led 
it to negate the emergence of independent 
armed struggle in an aggressive, and often 
subjective and vicious manner. . 

And despite claims to internal democratic 
centralist practices, in effect the super- 
structure of the party became manipulative 
of both the Central Committee and the base 
of the party, thus stiffling ideological 
struggle and leaving the party unable to 
give effective direction to methods of 
work once initiated or acting construc- 
tively and unequivocably when presented 
by such developments as the surprise e- 
mergence of an armed group in the U.S. 
(FALN) . 

But it was to the left of the PSP 
where sectarianism was most pronounced, 
and where opportunism reared its head 
most dangerously. 

If it is true that there is much to be 
criticized in the PSP, the tendency to 
its left has been the proliferation of 
groups basking under the sunlight of 
Mao-Tse-Tung's great thought. Nor can 
responsibility be laid on the great ar- 
chitect of modern China. 

The emergence of these groups find 


cause, correctly, on the development of 
the bureaucratic chauvinism of the PSP 


leadership and their instransigence on 


not allowing ideniogican debate within 


organization. 
As a result, several of the most bril- 


liant minds left the PSP. Some became 
inactive others formed small groups 
whose influence often does not extend 
beyond small towns in Puerto Rico, or 
beyond a small group within the univer- 
sity or the particular neighborhood in 
which their offices are located. 

And yet, very often it has been from 
within these groups that the most inte- 
resting positions and clearest defini - 
tions for struggle have been launched, 
Only to be dismissed by the main in- 
dependence groups as so much "left in- 
fantilism." 

Nor has the position on armed struggle 
as part of the mass organization pro- 
cess been given a proper airing. 

Perhaps the most neglected of the Marx- 
ist theorists who favor armed struggle 
at this stage is Juan Antonio Corretjer. 
A former vice-president of the Natio- 
nalist Party of Puerto Rico under Pedro 
Albizu Campos, Corretjer spent five 
years at Atlanta, Georgia Prison, with 
Don Pedro. It was during this period 
that he began his lifelong study of 
Marxism Leninism. Upon his return to 
Puerto Rico he founded the Socialist 
League, and has continued to advance 
the Albizuist concept of 'We are at war" 
within the framework of a socialist ana- 
lysis of struggle. His thesis, ''The 
Problems of Popular Warfare in Puerto 
Rico," is a must for every serious stu- 
dent of the Puerto Rican liberation stru- 
ggle. 

Corretjer was one of the architects of 
the 1976 Anti-electoral Front which posed 
the only serious opposition to PSP oppor- 
tunism and legalism prior to the quatre- 
nnial electoral farce in the colony. The 
Socialist League was joined in the Front 
by the Communist Party of Puerto Rico and 
the Popular Socialist Movement (MSP). 
Together, they had a profound effect on 
the debate around the electoral question 
and the post electoral re-examination of 
the struggle. The result of the post- 
electoral debate was the emergence of an 
-»-continued on page 4 
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Anti Imperialist Front (FRAI), 

This development is important, because 
while other independence organizations 
have spoken of the unity of forces, only 
the Socialist League, the Communist Party 
of Puerto Rico and the Popular Socialist 
Movement (MSP) have carried this principle 
into practice. 

The contradictions between the sectaria- 
nism inherent in the work of the two major 
pro-independence forces in Puerto Rico 
(PSP/PIP) and the unitary practices of the 
Anti-Imperialist Front (FRAT) requires 
that we re-evaluate the content of the 
Puerto Rican liberation movement at pre- 


sent .« 
We must review incorrect methods of 


work: the predominance of Syndicalist 
positions which has led to giantism (the 
belief that 51 per cent of the working 
class in Puerto Rico must be organized 
before revolutionary armed Struggle can 
succeed); the burocratization of party 
work which divorces the leadership from 
the base; the sectarianism brought about 
by suggesting that only one organization 
is presently the vanguard of our national 
liberation struggle; the elitist practices 
that prevent the development of unitary 
work; and the overdependence on legalistic 
work which brings some sectors in the 
movement tO Support armed struggle in 
theory and oppose armed struggle in prac- 
tice, all of which are stumbling blocks 

to the development of the National Liber- 
ation Front. 

We must insist that the leaders, cadres 
and sympathizers of all the organizations 
within the independence movement need to 
abandon petty bourgeois practices and open 
the entire movement to ideological debate. 

Equally, a commission to study a joint 
strategy for national liberation must be 
named from among all independence sectors 
to study both the points of unity and the 
differences which exist at the present 
moment, and make serious recommendations 
on the correct strategy which would allow 
a broad united front to come into existen- 
ce. This united front should be flexible 
enough to embrace all tactical possibili- 
ties, from parliamentarism to armed strug- 
gle. 

Let us once and for all learn the lesson 
of Viet Nam, Angola, Cuba and RNOBe pppn- 
tries which have effectively answered | 
Lenin's question: What Is To Be Done: 


and have solved the cémplex.problem of 
the means to the SEIZURE OF POWER. 
Let One Hundred Flowers Bloom.. 
..Let One Hundred Schools of Thought 


Contend!!! 
sever 


NEW YORK 


COMMUNITY GROUPS 
DEMAND RELEASE 
OF THE 5 


The United Front of Puerto Rican orga- 
nizations of Brooklyn (UNPOB), a coaliti- 
on of 52 community organizations, has 
approved a resolution demanding the rel- 
ease of the FIVE PUERTO RICAN NATIONALIST 
PRISONERS before July, 1977. 

The UNPOB also approved resolutions in 
support of the Dellums Resolution now 
before the U.S. Congress on self-deter- 
mination for Puerto Ricans, and another 
calling for a halt to the Grand Jury 
system, which UNPOB described as a tool 
of the F.B.I. and Justice Department for 
the repression of the Puerto Rican libe- 


ration movement and their allies. 
Seek 


NEW COLONIAL POLICE 
CHIEF IN TROUBLE 


Puerto Rico colonialist Chief of Police 
Luis Maldonado Trinidad, a rightist just 
named to the post by reactionary Governor 
Carlos Romero Barcelo, is under investi- 
gation for covering-up reports on an 
attempted frame-up of an independence 
Supporter in 1968. 

According to press reports, a bomb was 
manufactured at Police Headquarters early 
in 1968 and then was placed inside the home 
of an independence activist, 

A short time later, police raided the 
place and claimed to have found the bomb, 
A police technician, however, said he had 
seen the device earlier at Police H.Q. 

The technician reported the facts to 
police officials, and the new police 
chief, Maldonado Trinidad, suppressed 
the report. No charges against the 


independentist activist were ever filed, 
Ider 
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ground Organization. 


Irwin Silber argues in ‘‘Fan the 
Flames” (June 30) that “‘separate 
national party forms . . . liquidate 
‘the struggle against national chau- 
vinism and keep workers disarmed 
in the struggle against monopoly 
capital.” In arriving at this conclu- 
sion, Silber advances three argu- 
ments: (1) it is “unscientific” to 
put forth the demand for self-deter- 
mination for ‘‘Blacks, Puerto Ri- 
cans, and Chicanos” (Mexicans) liv- 
ing within the current boundaries 
of the U. S. because they are not 
nations; (2) separate organization, 
when advanced by ‘“‘nationally op- 
pressed peoples,” is a ‘‘profound 
concession to narrow nationalism’’; 
(3) when advanced by whites it is a 
“thoroughly defeatist attitude.’’ Sil- 
ber, of course, is an advocate of the 
“multi-national party now” ap- 
proach and apparently feels that 
Blacks, Puerto Ricans and Mexicans 
have neither the right to separate 
organization nor the ability to lead 
the struggle against the ruling class. 
_We, on the other hand, regard 
Silber’s position and the arguments 
in support of it as a potential ob- 
stacle to the development of the 
very multi-national party he and we 





Reply to Irwin Silber 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


On June 30, 1976, the Guardian carried an article by 
Irwin Silber in his regular column, “Fan The Flames.” 
The article was an attack on various groupings, among 
them STO, for certain aspects of their line on party 
building. We wrote a response to Silber’s column and 
sent it to the Guardian for publication in their ‘‘Radical 
Forum.” It never appeared. 

Then on December 8, Silber published another 
column, essentially restating his views, again quoting 
STO without identifying the source, and broadening 
his list of targets to include now the Weather Under- 


What follows is the piece we wrote in response to 
Silber’s first attack. Since his second article adds noth- 
ing of substance to his first, it was decided that this 
is a sufficient reply for both. 


seek. Further, if any set of politics 
current within the white U. S. left 
can liquidate the struggle against 
national chauvinism and keep work- 
ers disarmed in the struggle against 
monopoly capital,” Silber is cer- 
tainly vying for the honors. 

The root of Silber’s error lies in 
his view that to advance the de- 
mand for self-determination for 
Blacks, Puerto Ricans and Mexicans 
is ‘‘unscientific’? because these 
groups are not nations but rather 
national minorities. To deny the 
national character of Black people, 
in particular, but other national 
groupings as well, demands the sub- 
ordination of their struggle and 
limits their rights within a party 
structure in ways which will pre- 
vent the merger of white forces 
with Black and other national party 
formations. The struggles of Black, 
Mexican, Puerto Rican and Native 
American peoples are clearly more 
numerous and more revolutionary 
than any struggles within the white 
working class today. To speak of 
subordinating these major forces 
against the U. S. ruling class to the 
class struggle is not just silly, it mis- 
understands the nature of national 





liberation of oppressed nations asa 
part of class struggle in the age of 
imperialism. 


Our position takes Lenin and the 
Third International literally. The 
proper strategic approach to world 
revolution is not simply ‘‘workers 
of the world unite,” but “‘workers 
and oppressed peoples of the world 
unite.” The international working 
class and the oppressed peoples are 
two co-equal components of the 
struggle against capitalism. While 
they are inter-related in a thousand 
ways, they each have distinctive 
contributions to the revolutionary 
process. But one is not to be subor- 
dinated to the other — particularly 
not the one which for decades has 
been the center of the struggle 
against the power of capital. 

Furthermore, our position is that 
Black people are a people — a na- 
tion — everywhere in the United 
States, not just in the Black Belt 
South. However, they are a nation 
which does not meet the famous 
Stalin elements of nationhood — 
common territory, common econ- 
omic life, etc. A careful examina- 
tion of current reality points to the 
national character of Black people. 
When we consider the distinctive 
and stable Black community, assess 
the nature of Black oppression, and 
consider the direction of Black 
struggle, we conclude that obvious- 
ly Black people are a nation. 

These views are theoretically 
based on Lenin. After Lenin began 
writing about imperialism in 1915, 
he devoted a major portion of his 
writings to national liberation and 
self-determination because he 
viewed it as central: “... the focal 
point in the Social-Democratic pro- 
gramme must be that division of 
nations into oppressor and op- 
pressed which forms the essence of 
imperialism . . .” (Collected Works 
21:409. Lenin’s emphasis.) And in 
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all of these writings after 1915 he 
never refers to Stalin’s criteria. 
Rather he argues that, “Imperialism 
is the oppression of nations on a 
new historical basis.” (Collected 
Works 39:739. Lenin’s emphasis.) 

Lenin goes on to argue that, “In 
this age of imperialism, it is particu- 
larly important ...to proceed from 
concrete realities, not from abstract 
postulates, in all colonial and na- 
tional terms.” (Collected Works 31: 
240.) We think a concrete view of 
the conditions of Black people in 
the U. S. warrants the right of self- 
determination. Note Lenin’s criteria 
in the following 1917 reference to 
Blacks as a nation in the U. S.: “In 
the U. S. Negroes . . . should be 


classed as an oppressed nation, for 
the equality they won in the Civil 





War . .. was in many respects cur- 
tailed.” (Collected Works 23:275-6. 
Our emphasis.) On national oppres- 
sion, Lenin argues, ‘‘All national 
Oppression calls forth the resistance 
of broad masses of the people, and 
the resistance of a national op- 
pressed population always tends to 
national revolt.” (Collected Works 
23:61. Lenin’s emphasis.) 

Lenin further argued that the 
national colonial question is of 
world historic significance. The spe- 
cial meaning of this is that it can no 
longer be regarded as one among a 
number of questions of democratic 
reform — a reform which perhaps 
requires revolutionary methods but 
a reform nonetheless. Instead, it has 
become an integral part of the pro- 
cess of proletarian revolution. In 
this context, talk about subordina- 
ting the national struggle to the 
class struggle makes little sense. At 
most it can only mean the obvious. 
The national liberation movements, 
just as the class struggle, are subject 
to misleadership, which must be 
corrected in terms of the real inter- 
ests of the world revolution. It can- 
not mean that the interests of the 
proletariat are ever in conflict with 
the development of national libera- 
tion movements of oppressed peo- 
ples, or with the defeat of national- 
ism within the working class of op- 
pressor nations. 

The distinction between nation 
and national minority, which looms 
so large in current debates on the 
various national questions in the 
U. S., had almost no importance to 
Lenin, which is exactly the status it 
should have for us. In the current 
period, this distinction has only one 
function. It is a mechanism to de- 
termine “‘scientifically’’ which peo- 

ples may “‘legitimately”’ struggle for 
self-determination, and which must 
confine themselves to the struggle 
for equality. To Lenin, it would 
have been ludicrous to suggest that 
some oppressed peoples had no 
right to self-determination. Within 
the limitations imposed by their 
power, or lack of it, only the strug- 


gle of the oppressed peoples against 
their oppression, and not any gen. 
eral criteria, would determine 
whether or not a specific oppressed 
group was a nation. Further, Lenin 
would have regarded as anathema 
any hint that communists of the 
oppressor nation could set the 
terms and limits for the struggles of 
peoples oppressed by “‘their’’ ruling 
class. 

There are several other important 
points to note with regard to the re- 
sults of Lenin’s analysis of imperial- 
ism. First, Lenin regarded struggles 
for national liberation of central 
importance, given the development 
of imperialism. Second, note Len- 
in’s criteria for assessing the Black 
struggle in the U. S. It is the “‘cur- » 
tailment of the equality won in the 
Civil War in connection with the 
transition to imperialism” that 
Lenin argues merits their consider- 
ation as an oppressed nation. Third- 
ly, as an oppressed nation, Blacks, 
and other national groupings as 
well, have the right to separate or- 
ganization because of the highly 
revolutionary character of their 
movement and because of the 
oppressor/oppressed nation contra- 
diction which arises out of imperial- 
ism. 

In this context, it is Silber who is 
being “unscientific” for his failure 
to consider the impact of imperial- 
ism on the revolutionary move- 
ment. Further, his claim that sepa- 
rate organizations, when advanced 
by Marxist-Leninists of the nation- 
ally oppressed peoples, is bowing to 
“narrow nationalism” is downright 
foolish. If we are in agreement with 
Lenin that the national liberation 
struggles are of “world historic sig- 
nificance,” how in the world can 
nationalism be narrow unless it is 
reactionary — Great Nation Chau- 
vinism — nationalism of the work- 
ing class of the oppressor nations? 

Finally let us deal with Silber’s 
contention that groups like STO 
who advocate separate organization 
are being defeatist. Silber denies 
the validity of our position that 
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white supremacy as expressed in 
the system of white skin privileges 
“dooms every struggle of the work- 
ing class to be split by white peo- 
ple’s narrow group interest. Small 
victories are in jeopardy, ultimate 
victory impossible.” This is an ac- 
curate quote as far as it goes. We do 
argue that this is true unless the 
system of white skin privileges is 
recognized and confronted. But we 
also believe that white workers can 
overcome their narrow group inter- 
est, at least enough of them to en- 
able all of us to make a serious bid 
for power, 

It is on this latter point that Sil- 
ber provides us with another under- 
lying reason for his Opposition to 
separate party organization. It is 
Silber, not us, who is defeatist 
about the working class movement. 
And his defeatism stems from his 
incredibly idealist view of white 
workers’ racism. Consider his state- 
ment: “Communists, particularly 
white communists, must be pre- 
pared to tell white workers that 
they are a pack of fools for swal- 
lowing racist garbage that only ben- 
efits monopoly capitalists.” From 
this statement it would seem that 
racism is simply an unpleasant idea 
and that anyone who swallows it is 
a mere fool. The solution? Go to 
the workers and tell them they are 
fools! Isn’t it interesting that when 
you take away the material base of 
an incorrect ideological position 
Which has been historically ex- 
pressed in a culture, you are then 
reduced to calling generations of 
workers fools! We leave it to the 
reader to decide whose position is 
“inevitably anti-working class’? — 
ours or Silber’s. 

No wonder Silber is so defeatist 
about the notion that separate par- 
ty organizations can lead to the de- 
velopment of a multi-national par- 
ty. If white workers are merely 
fools who Swallow garbage, how 
Can they ever put their class inter- 
ests above their group interests? 
But the fact is that white schools, 
white jobs, white wage levels, white 


grocery stores, white health care, 
white neighborhoods, etc., are bet- 
ter, cleaner, nicer than those of 
Third World peoples. White workers 
do enjoy many advantages as a re- 
sult of the racist system of white 
skin privileges that forms the mater- 
lal basis for their ideas. 

As we have said, we do not re- 
gard white workers as unorganiz- 
able as a result of their privileges. 
We do not mean by this that all ra- 
cist attitudes and ideas will be erad- 
icated, even among a minority of 
the white workers, before the rev- 
olution. We mean that the politi- 
cal-ideological structure of white 
supremacy must be decisively 
defeated, and class interest must 
predominate over white racial 
solidarity as the determinant of the 
behavior of a significant section of 
white working people. Thus white 
workers can be organized around 
their class interests, but only if 
communists know that privileges 
exist, that they are a material basis 
for racism in the white sector of the 
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class and therefore there is a 
strategic question as to how to 
undermine and challenge privileges 
as a barrier to class unity. Certainly 
haranguing people with idealist 
rhetoric, as PEE: will not 
any minds. 

KE Se agree with Silber’s 
statement that white workers must 
be convinced that “‘in jeopardizing 
class unity they are their own worst 
enemy and that only unity be- 
tween Black and white based on 
unequivocal support for the demo- 
cratic rights and special demands of 
the Black worker can forge the kind 
of unity which the working class as 
a whole requires in its struggle with 
capital.” We also believe that a 
multi-national party is an important 
goal. But it is dependent on the de- 
velopment of a substantial basis of 
unity which does not now exist. 

In the course of this response we 
have been forced by space limita- 
tions to leave out much of our anal- 
ysis. We hope that the response will 
further the debate on a very critical 
question. 
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FREE THE LAND!! 
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FREE THE LAND:: 


REMARKS AT JULY FOURTH COALITION 
RALLY in PHILADELPHIA 


by Imari Abubakari Obadele, | 


c Copyright Imari Obadele, I, 1976 


I bring you greetings from those who labor for 
of the Black nation, from those still 
h to labor outside of the walls of the 
prison farms - the Provisional Government and the 
Fast Coast Black Panthers -- and from those within 
the walls: the RNA-11, and Safiya, and Masai, and 
Assata, and Ahmed Obafemi, and Ahmed Evans. 


I bring greetings to all the people -- and pledges 


of solidarity: 


independence 
fortunate enoug 


— Solidarity with the Puerto Ricans in their 
righteous struggle. 


— Solidarity with the Oglala Sioux and all the 
oppressed Indian nations and peoples. 


— Solidarity with the American white left, who 
have returned to the labors of fashioning a true Amer- 
‘ean revolution, across our history of struggle with one 
another, and who support us -- Red and Brown and 
Black who, without choice, are born into our people’s 


revolutions. 


I rejoice to see this day. And i am glad for many 
reasons to be here myself -- to be ona platform with 
Brother Joe Waller of Florida and others who represent 
victory over the enemy’s determination to jail us or 


break us or make us yell ‘‘quits.” 
FREE THE LAND! 


I rejoice to see this demonstration against racism 
and imperialism -- this demonstration IN FAVOR of 
land and power for Puerto Ricans, for Indians, for 
Blacks -- come to the Black community. 


I am Black and proud -- but i am neither vain- 
glorious nor chauvinistic. But you are correct -- those 


who planned and led this demonstration -- for bringing 
it here to the Black community. 


Let it be here for solidarity. But let it be here 
to say, “THANK YOU, BLACK BROTHERS AND 
SISTERS !” Thank you, Black brothers and sisters, 
for standing up front for three hundred years and 
fighting imperialism at a moment when nobody even 


knew what name to call it. 


Thank you, Black brothers and sisters, for catching 
hell and fighting back, for dying and taking heads, 
during 200 years of struggle before there was a white 
left and for decades afterwards, while the white left 
vacillated between principles and color. 


Thank you, Black brothers and sisters. 


And THANK YOU, OSCEOLA. And thank you, 
the Red men from Kansas, who early brought your arms 
into the Civil War to fight the evil of chattel slavery, 
giving us, the Blacks, one of our first opportunities 
to lift our arms in an organized fashion against the 
monstrous political structure of the Confederacy, 
before We were permitted -- PERMITTED, mind you -- 
to join the Union Army. 


And forgive us -- my Red brothers and sisters -- 
for sending Buffalo soldiers into the West to help the 
power of white imperialism steal your lands and debase 
your generations. 


FREE THE LAND! 


And, finally, it is right, above all, that this march 
and demonstration should be here to say, “Thank you, 
Black brothers and sisters” for giving us the magnificent 
Civil Rights era -- for Malcolm and for King and, above 
all, for the millions of Black people in the streets -- 
up front catching hell -- putting their bodies and blood 
against the continued colonization of the Black nation, 
against imperialism. And thank you, Black brothers 
and sisters, for the warfare in the streets that followed. 


Black people are re-grouping. I would not argue 
with you if you said Black people are tired. Among the 
masses there is some despair and some disarray. The 
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cadres are not dispirited and they are persistent, but 
they are small everywhere. It is tough being up front 
all the time. 


And so We rejoice that you are here -- that perhaps, 
if 1 may so suggest, because of the Black movement, 
the Indian movement is stronger and the Puerto Rican 
movement is stronger. And do not think because i have 
said little of it in these three minutes that We do not 
celebrate your 77 years of magnificent and bloody and 


persistent struggle against American imperialism on the 
island. We do celebrate you. 


FREE THE LAND! 


But it is your turn, now, to return to us, the 
Blacks, a little of the electricity and momentum that 
enlivens the power of revolutionary peoples everywhere. 


For, We are coming again. The day is not distant 
when Black underground forces will again be a terror 
and Brother Alajo and General Chui will once more 
raise a hand and assemble hundreds of combat-ready 


Black people in uniform and above ground in a matter 
of hours. 


We do not dream: We work. And so, We wish long 
life to this coalition, and We call for your absolute and 
unequivocal support of our drive to free New Afrika, 
to turn the 20,000 square miles of Black counties and 
parishes -- the Kush District, lying 350 miles south along 
the Mississippi River from Memphis to New Orleans, 
an area twice the size of Massachusetts and larger than 


Belgium -- into the first free land in our independent 
Black nation. 
Close ranks with us. Support us. For, WHATEVER 


THE COST, We shall 


FREE THE LAND! 
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Review A new look at “socialism” 
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. .. ho condescending saviors”— 
Study of the Experience of Revolu- 
tion in the Twentieth Century, by 
Noel Ignatin. ' 


Noel Ignatin’s new pamphlet is, 


a study of the course of world revo- 
lution from Lenin’s day to our own. 
It is the first serious, yet critical, 
study on such a sweeping scale in 
ten years—since the spate of books 
and pamphlets by various Marxists 
inspired by the observance of the 
golden anniversary of the Bolshevik 
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revolution—and therefore the only 
one to deal with the past decade’s 
experiences. 

It is more than that. It is a chal- 
lenge to revolutionaries to engage in 
the kind of “merciless” criticism of 
our own politics and experience 
that Marx and Engels demanded 
and practiced. Nearly every icon of 
today’s anti-imperialist movement 
is scrutinized under the glare of 
Ignatin’s spotlight and found want- 
ing. If Noel has carried his criticism 
to a fault, it is a necessary correc- 


tive to works like Prairie Fire: the 
Politics of Revolutionary Anti-Im- 
perialism, in which the elaboration 
of revolutionary examples to be 
emulated was so romanticized as 
to bring on ‘a crisis as soon as its 
line was uncritically put into 
practice. | 

Noel’s pamphlet should there- 
fore be required reading for every- 


. one on the left whose approach to 


politics is critical rather than Tal- 
mudic. Those who believe that the 
formula for proletarian revolution 


was written long ago and needs 
only to be applied again, and those 
who believe that our task is merely 
to emulate the revolutionary for- 
mulas that have worked elsewhere, 
will find little of value in it. 

The pamphlet also leaves many 
important questions unanswered— 
even fails to ask some—and has 
many other shortcomings; I will try 
to deal with some of these as I go 
along. But the most important as- 
pect is that ground has been broken 
once again, ground that has been 
frozen for the past several years due 
mostly to the theoretical impover- 
ishment of the left in the United 
States. 


Russia 


Approximately half of the pam- 
phlet is an analysis of the exper- 
ience of Soviet Russia from 1917 to 
today, a share that is fully justified 
by the importance of Russia in ad- 
vancing and retarding revolution 
during the sixty-year period. Noel 
shows that although the working 
class was able to seize state power 
n TILI ut’ did =northave ithe 
strength to complete the social 
transformation and build a socialist 
society. He shows that Lenin char- 
acterized the social system as “‘state 
monopoly capitalism” and “state 
capitalism,” and documents with 
quotes and citations that this was a 
view to which Lenin devoted con- 
siderable attention. 

He also shows that although Len- 
in considered state capitalism “‘the 
threshold of socialism” and tran- 
sitional to it, he nonetheless was 
repeatedly sharply critical of the 
revolution’s shortcomings, finally 
calling the Soviet state apparatus 
“totally useless.” (In one of the few 
passages not cited by Ignatin—on 
page 605 of Volume 36 of Lenin’s 
Collected Works—he wrote, ‘‘It is 
said that a united apparatus was 
needed. Where did that assurance 
come from? Did it not come from 
that same Russian apparatus which, 
as I pointed out in one of the pre- 








Lenin and commanders reviewing troops of citizen trainees, Red Square, Moscow 


ceding sections of my diary, we 
took over from tsarism and slightly 
anointed with Soviet oil?’’) 

Lengthy passages from the wri- 
tings of Marx and Engels are quoted 
to show that they had both theoret- 
ically predicted the possibility of 
capitalist development culminating 
with all capital united ‘‘in the hands 
of one single capitalist, or in those 
of one single corporation” (Marx), 
or in ‘‘state ownership” (Engels), 
which would nonetheless still be 
capitalist. 

The left landscape is littered 
with theories of the Soviet Union. 
Some assert, contrary to Lenin, 
that the Russian workers estab- 
lished socialism during his lifetime. 
Others, like the editors of Monthly 
Review, state that socialism was 
established under Stalin by the first 
five-year plan. Noel argues that the 
loss of working class power during 
Lenin’s last years was followed by 
the eradication of any independent 
working class organization or ac- 
tivity, and the most brutal form of 
state capitalist development under 
Stalin. 

This assertion is sharply contrary 
to the theory of the Chinese Com- 


munist Party and its followers, that 
socialism reigned in Russia until 
Krushchev succeeded in anesthe- 
tizing the Russian working class and 
restoring capitalism in a bloodless 
coup d’etat. More compatible are 
theories of state capitalism present- 
ed by C.L.R. James and Tony Cliff. 

Though Noel tends to divide the 
world between private and state 
capitalist, as Cliff and his followers 
do (and contrary to James, who 


‘views state capitalism as a world- 


wide stage of capitalist develop- 
ment), he leaves open the question 
of whether Soviet society has “any 
objective, intrinsic, overpowering 
compulsion to accumulate”? com- 
parable to Western capitalism, and 
whether there is ‘‘any objective, in- 
herent force capable of compelling 
[Russia] to imperialistic behavior.” 

His inability to answer these 
questions with certainty makes it 
impossible for him to conclude 
whether the differences he sees be- 
tween private and state capitalism 
are fundamental—reflecting two 
competing social systems, as Cliff 
holds—or whether the former is 
developing into the latter, as one 
would tend to conclude from the 
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writings of Marx and Engels. 

There is nothing wrong with leav- 
ing certain questions open, areas 
requiring further study and debate. 
But to do so should also compel 
some restraint in areas of judgment 
that are necessarily conclusory, re- 
straint that Noel disdains. I do not 
believe that his verdict, that the 
Soviet rulers constitute “the most 
dangerous enemy that the working 
class movement has ever known,” 
is supported by his evidence (and 
without a more careful rendering 
could be used to justify totally re- 
actionary political practice, as the 
October League proves.) 


China 


Noel’s treatment of China is 
more cursory, but it is his account 
of the last ten years that will arouse 
controversy. He argues that the 
Cultural Revolution failed to go 
beyond reform, and that mass or- 
ganizations of workers in Shanghai 
and elsewhere “were used by the 
cultural revolution group in the 
Chinese leadership to break the 
hold of the Liu Shao-chi faction, 
and were suppressed in turn.” (An 
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article supporting this view is inclu- 
ded as an appendix.) 

Thus the “success” of the Cultur- 
al Revolution, as much as its failure, 
led to the reactionary turn in 
China’s foreign policy—accomoda- 
tion with the U.S., abstention on 
the question of Puerto Rican inde- 
pendence in the U.N., recognition 
of the fascist junta in Chile, failure 
to support the MPLA in Angola, 
etc.—and to the more recent 
political triumph of the right wing 
of the Chinese Communist Party. 


In discussing both China and the 
Soviet Union, Noel speculates 
about whether the conservative 
developments were inevitable, quot- 
ing Engels on the dilemma faced by 
a revolutionary leader ‘‘compelled 
to take over a government in an 
epoch when the movement is not 
yet ripe for the domination of the 
class which he represents,” but 
makes no final judgment in either 
case. He does, however, show that 
there were other political choices 
which, had they been pursued, 
might have held out more promise 
for proletarian revolution in the 
world as a whole. 





MPLA troops and C:iban volunteers chat following capture of Ambrizete, seaside town north of Luanda. 





The Third World 


In my opinion Noel’s chapter on 
the smaller Third World countries jg 
the weakest. Although he begins by 
noting that Cuba, Vietnam, Angola, 
and other Third World countries 
have ‘‘astonished and inspired the 
whole world” in freeing themselves 
from colonialism and imperialist 
domination, and ends with the 
statement that the leaders of these 
countries ‘‘are great revolutionaries, 
who have carried out the sharpest 
and most progressive struggles 
against imperialism anywhere in the 
world,” it is the burden of this sec- 
tion to focus on the shortcomings 
of the Cuban revolution. 

The problem is that even though 
these are stressed as a counter. 
weight to those who romanticize 
the Cuban experience, the presen- 
tation fails to measure the weak- 
nesses against the strengths. The 
analysis that emerges, therefore is 
one-sided. Noel compares the newly 
freed nations with the Southern 
States during Reconstruction: 
“their ability to go forward to 
socialism depends partly on forces 
outside their control, namely, on 
developments within those coun- 
tries which are already highly 
industrialized.” 

The main revolutionary role of 
these countries, according to Noel, 
is “‘in bringing the entire proletariat 
to its feet.” There is that aspect, to 
be sure, and there is no doubt that 
these countries will be heavily influ- 
enced by developments in indus- 
trialized countries, but there may 
be a potential for much more. 
When Marx wrote, in 1877, “If 
Russia continues to pursue the path 
she has followed since 1861, she 
will lose the finest chance ever 
offered to a people and undergo all 
the fatal vicissitudes of the capital- 
ist regime,” he clearly did not 
believe that the Russian serfs had to 
wait on the workers of Germany 
before they could erect a new social 
order. 

(Continued on page 32) 





Correspondence 


Disagree with STO 


Comrades: 

We would agree with you that 
one of our points of difference is 
on the Black national question. For 
your better understanding of our 
position on this question we are en- 
closing a copy of the summary of 
our position. As we stated in our 
program, we believe that the 
oppression of Blacks, Puerto Ri- 


cans, Mexicans, and the Native 
American peoples is national 
oppression. 


But that is not to say that we 
believe these peoples have evolved 
into nations as it would appear to 
be your position. In your paper, 
White Supremacy and the National 
Question, you state, page 15, that 
“our position is that Black people 
are a people—a nation—every where 
in the United States, not just in the 
Black Belt South.” 

It would appear that your po- 
sition is that any people is a nation 
if they aspire to be. Page 18: “Only 
the struggle of the oppressed peo- 
ples against their oppression, and 
not any general criteria, would de- 
termine whether or not a specific 
sroup was a nation.”’ 

First it seems you equate a peo- 
ple with a nation automatically, 
and then in the second quote you 
distinguish a people from a nation 
but only by their “struggle.” We 
would still insist that in order to 
evaluate the level of the struggle of 
an oppressed people it is necessary 
to be able to draw an analysis using 
certain general criteria of that strug- 
gle. We do not deny the importance 
of subjective consciousness in the 
development of a people into a 
nation, but we do not believe, as 
your position suggests, that this is 
the determining factor. 

Nor do we believe that Black 
people are a nation in any part of 
the U.S. We find it rather hard to 


understand your position that 
Black people are a nation through- 
out the U.S. Does this mean that in 
every city in the U.S. where there 
are Blacks that they are part of this 
nation? Does every Black commu- 
nity have the right to self-determin- 
ation? 

What sort of national politi- 
cal structure would be established? 
Is the direction of the Black peo- 
ple’s struggle in any part of the U.S. 
towards the establishment of a sep- 
arate nation? We find your state- 
ments on this question to be rather 
imprecise and nebulous. 

Another point of disagreement 
is with your statement (page 3) that 
“U.S. slavery was not a pre-capital- 
ist social form that constituted a 
general obstacle to the development 
of capitalism.” Although the South- 
ern economy produced products 
for the world capitalist market, we 
believe that the slave mode of pro- 
duction was the dominant mode in 
the Southern part of the U.S. which 
held back the development of U.S. 
capitalism. 

We believe that Eugene Genovese 
has done important work in estab- 
lishing that a slave mode of produc- 
tion existed and that it became 
unproductive several decades before 
the Civil War*and was a fetter on 
capitalist development. We believe 
that this position was held by Marx, 
and is the only Scientific under- 
standing of the Southern economy, 
since a mode of production is de- 
termined by the internal productive 
relations which were between the 
slave and master. Although the 
goods that were produced were sold 
on a world capitalist market, this 
was an external relationship. 

We look forward to further dis- 
cussions between our two organiza- 
tions. 

Comradely, 
Tucson Marxist-Leninist Collective 


The editors reply: 
We welcome discussion of our 


pamphlet, White Supremacy and 
the National Question, and we hope 
that debate on it will continue in 
these pages. We will not attempt to 
restate its arguments here; we urge 
readers to write us for the pamph- 
let (cost is 75 cents) and read our 
entire statement. Here we will 
give our answers to the questions 
raised by the Tucson Marxist-Lenin- 
ist Collective, and reply to their 
arguments. . 

In the case of Black people in 
the U.S., the terms “people” and 
“nation” are synonymous in our 
lexicon, because the people 
emerged as a nation a long time ago 
—Lenin recognized the existence of 
the Black nation as early as 1917. 
We wonder how long a people has 
to suffer national oppression and 
struggle to end it before TMLC 
would admit that it had ‘“‘evolved”’ 
into a nation. 

A number of TMLC’s questions 
can be answered by the example of 
the provisional government of the 
Republic of New Afrika. New Af- 
rikan citizens throughout the U.S. 
proclaim their allegiance to the 
provisional government, based in 
Jackson, Mississippi, which seeks 
the immediate independence of 
the Kush district (which roughly 
includes the Black-majority coun- 
ties along the Mississippi River from 
Memphis to below the Louisiana- 
Mississippi border). __ 

The RNA claims sovereignty over 
the entire territory of five Southern 
states—Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and South Carolina. 
Here is where the RNA plans to 
eventually assert its right to self- 
determination. Other separatist pro- 
grams have been proposed by pre- 
vious generations of nationalists. It 
is not our task to set forth either 
the political structure or the geo- 
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graphic limits of the Black nation; | 
we support its liberation ‘struggle, 


Self-determination is not exer- 
cized by communities, but to the 
extent that the term has been 
watered down to connote the 
right of Black people to make 
independent, autonomous decisions 
on any level, and to build inde. 
pendent organizations of struggle, 
we defend that right as well. It is 
not simply a matter of defense, 
however; we view these forms and 
these struggles as the most ad- 
vanced outposts of revolutionary 
activity in the U.S. today. 


The matter of Marx’s view of 
slavery in the U.S. has been ex. 
plored in detail in a pamphlet by 
Ken Lawrence, Karl Marx on Amer- 
ican Slavery (available from STO 
for 50 cents). Quotes are drawn 
from works written throughout 
Marx’s life to show that Marx 
considered the Southern slave- 
holders to be capitalists, and that 
their system was “the pivot” of 
industry in England and the North. 

“Without slavery,” wrote Marx, 
“North America, the most progress- 
ive of countries, would be trans- 
formed into a patriarchal country. 
. . . Cause slavery to disappear and 
you will have wiped America off 
the map of nations.” That was in 


1847, in The Poverty of Philoso- 


phy. In 1885 Engels wrote that 
Marx’s statement was correct at the 
time it was written. 

In 1861, writing in the New 
York Daily Tribune, Marx wrote 
that the English cotton industry 
“rested on a twofold slavery, the 
indirect slavery of the white man 
in England and the direct slavery 
of the black man on the other side 
of the Atlantic.” (The Civil War in 
the U.S., page 19.) These views are 
a far cry from those of Eugene 
Genovese, accurately summarized 
in TMLC’s letter. 

Though Genovese calls himself 
a Marxist, and many people who 
are not well-versed in Marx’s 
writings also apply that label to 
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him, he has never. been able to find 
support for his portrait of slavery 
in the works of Marx. Instead, he 
ridicules Marx and Engels, accusing 
them of “wishful thinking and 
political opportunism.” He says 
“their writings show little special 
acquaintanceship with Southern 
life and history,” and “left us 
nothing close to a coherent and 
comprehensive critique of the slave 
South.” (In Red and Black, pages 
321, 324, and 333.) 

We urge the Tucson com. ades to 
read Lawrence’s pamphlet. Though 
it will not be the last word on the 
subject, it serves as a good guide 
to Marx’s writings on the subject 
of slavery in the U.S., and serves 
well to prove that Genovese’s accu- 
sations are false and unfounded. 


Ls 


review 
(Continued from page 30 ) 


Similarly, the continuing success 
of national revolutions may create a 
political climate in the world that 
not only inspires the proletariat in 
industrial countries; it may provide 
new revolutionary options for the 
third world as well. It is conceiv- 
able that Angola may send back to 
Cuba a new vision of what is poss- 
ible. 
strength of the Third World is great- 
er today than it was in 1959. This 
whole area requires a lot more 
thought and debate before firm 
conclusions will be warranted. 


The Developed World 


Noel’s analysis of the role of the 
Communist Parties in the industrial- 
ized countries serves to rebut the 
two most common views on the 
left. On the one hand, the Maoist 
view that these parties are ‘“‘revi- 
sionist? and ‘“‘social-fascist’’ fails 
to explain the (partly) revolution- 
ary behavior of the Portuguese CP 
during the post-revolutionary cri- 
sis. On the other hand, the view 
that these parties are vehicles of 
proletarian power is also false. (I 


Certainly the independent : 





think it would be wise to add, how- 
ever, that in the course of struggle, 
in isolated: instances, the working 
class may capture and transform 
such a party; the possibility cannot 
be excluded.) 

The concluding section is strong, 
and refreshing, an antidote to what 
passes for Marxist literature in the 
U.S. today. Though I think that 
Noel has oversimplified the reasons 
that French workers did not carry 
through their revolution in 1968, 
it is good to see that attempt used 
to exemplify the revolutionary 
potential of the proletariat rather 
than as its failure. 

No Condescending Saviors ends 
with the statement that the eman- 
cipation of the working class is the 
task of the workers themselves, a 
view sc orthodox it should go with- 
out saying. Yet for all of the heated 
debate conducted by the left during 
the past ten years, it probably re- 
mains the most poorly understood 
tenet of Marxism. A grasp of that 
idea alone would transform the 
American left. I hope people will 
read this pamphlet. 


Ken Lawrence 





Women | 
(Continued from page 6) 
International Women’s Day. I as- 
sume they made this and other 
decisions independently of the 
International asa whole. ` 3 


The German Model ` 


This section relies heavily on 
Kollontai’s “Women Workers Strug- 
gle for Their Rights.” In it she gives 
the history of the debate: around 
whether there should be divisions 
of labor in the party — a’ special 
section to conduct agitation among 
women of the working class. Those 
were the bounds of the argument. 

In the 1870’s the German Social- 
Democratic Party took a special 
and definite position on the women 
question stemming from their work 
with women trade unionists. The 
















































women were “very backward and 
concerned only with immediate and 
practical gains in the field of 
labor.” The Social-Democrats were 
also concerned that social questions 
concerning the interests of women 
were only being brought forward 
by the feminists. They wanted to 
intervene, but there was contro- 
versy. Some _ Social-Democrats 
thought the phenomenon of the 
rapid increase of women in the 
labor force should be halted and 
that women should be helped to 
get back into the home. Others saw 
this as an inevitable change, one 
that would eventually-lead to wom- 
en’s liberation. It was August Bebel 
who cleared up the question. He 
laid the basis for the acceptance of 
the idea of delineating a special area 
of work with women proletarians, 
due to the distinctive needs and 
demands and the position of 
women in society. 

The Social-Democrats set up 
societies for self-education and 
women workers clubs in the mid- 
eighties, but they were wiped out 
by police repression in 1887. 

A law against socialists was de- 
feated by 1890, so that the trade 
union movement revived. The trade 
unions granted access to women, so 
that by 1891 at the Erfurt Con- 
gress, they began pushing women 
toward political struggle. Going 
beyond the demand for political 
ights without distinction to sex 
hey expressed a particular de- 
mand: “the abolition of all laws 
which place women in less favor- 
able conditions of existence than 
men with regard to political and 
civil rights.” This was important, 
Since it made a differentiation in 
egard to the position of members 
of the male and female population. 

In line with the above, there was 
some modification of the Party 
rules. In 1890 at the Halle Con- 
press, a resolution had passed con- 
rerning women ‘chairmen’ (Kollon- 
tais word) at Congresses: they 


pere to be elected at special wom- 
en s meetings. 





In 1892 some of the socialist 
women opposed this resolution, 
saying, women demand equality, 
not privilege. Kollontai describes 
their action as part of the feminists’ 
“equal rights” principle. She adds, 
“However, as early as the 1894 
Congress, at the insistence of Zet- 
kin, Auer, Singer, and others, the 
resolution was put forward again. 
‘Experience had shown,’ said Zet- 
kin, ‘what an error it was to reject 
this resolution. The fact of the 
matter is that women are without 
rights and with all the will in the 
world cannot participate in the 


general political organization. But 
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Alexandra Kollontai 


apart from that, among the masses, 
women are considerably more back- 
ward than men, in general assem- 
blies they cannot stand up for 
themselves, and this leads to dis- 
satisfaction and bewilderment.’ ” 

At the Berlin Congress in 1892, 
in order to give women access to a 
particular party post known as 
“male confidential agent,” they 
changed the name to ‘‘confidential 
agent.” 

At the 1896 Gotha Congress, 
Zetkin introduced a resolution say- 
ing that beyond the general aims of 
the party, agitation among women 
should concentrate on a range of 
purely “‘women’s questions.” Out 
of this Congress grew the policies 


the party would put into practice 
— special literature for women 
special posts for women in the 
party who would be responsible 
for systematic agitation with wom- 
en, and a decision that several 
women’s meetings should be held 
in order to elect women for these 
posts. 

I believe that the insistence on 
characterizing the special work 
among women always as agitation 
had something to do with the fact 
that in no country was the woman 
question the main strategic ques- 
tion. In any case, the special work 
seems to have encompassed general 
development of theory as well 
as agitation. 

The socialist women’s movement 
grew in strength so fast that by 
1900 in Mainz, the first German 
Socialist Women’s Conference was 
held. They took place every two 
years after that. 

What is important for us is the 
scope and content of these confer- 
ences. Kollontai says, ‘“The Confer- 
ences of women socialists exam- 
ined, discussed, and worked out 
these demands, and in this way 
forced the Party, too, to examine 
with greater care and thought the 
needs and aspirations of women 
workers. In this way, the women’s 
conferences turned into kinds of 
special commissions which prepared 
material for the general workers 
congresses on special questions, 
THOSE WHICH WERE RELE- 
VANT TO WOMEN. The result 
was some kind of division of labour 
within the Party, from which the 
general movement undoubtably 
gained a great deal.” (emphasis in 
original) Kollontai notes that some 
people analyzed the way that the 
socialists chose to approach the 
organization of women as arising 
out of the fact that women were 
outlawed from being in political 
organizations. She refutes this by 
saying that after these laws were 
abolished, the Party did not aban- 
don its previous methods of work. 

She goes on to explain other 
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changes in party rules which came 
about. “At the Nuremburg Con- 
gress of 1908, after a radical review 
of the party rules, the women’s 
socialist movement was allowed to 
have as much technical autonomy 
as was possible without damaging 
the unity of the class movement. 
“The Party considered it the 
duty of women workers to enter 
the party as equal members, but 
settled on a lower membership fee 
for women since they received a 
lower rate of pay for their work. 
. . . the party rules demanded that 
on each committee there should be 
a special representation of women 
workers, depending on the number 
of women members in a given 
district. In any case there ‘had 
to be at least one person on the 
committee elected by women, who 
was to be responsible for agitational 
work and organization of women 
workers. On the central committee 
of the Party there was also a special 
representation of women workers.” 
It is important to remember 
through this that the German SPD 
was not a party of “‘the new type,” 
but a parliamentary party. 


Women, the RSDLP 
and the Bolsheviks 


Kollontai goes on to describe the 
tremendous extent of the work 
among women the Germans were 
eventually to carry out. She says 
the socialist parties in the Interna- 
tional, including the U. S., adopted 


the German model. 


So did the 


Russians. 


Kollontai in her autobiography 


states*, “Yet in that period (1905) 


i 
lit 


realized for the first time how 
tle our Party concerned itself 


with the fate of the women of the 
working class and how meager was 
its interest in women’s liberation. 
To be sure a very strong bourgeois 
women’s movement was already in 


ex 


istence in Russia. But my Marxist 


outlook pointed out to me with 


illuminatin 
liberation4 
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clarity that women’s 
could take place only 


as a result of the victory of a new 
social system. Therefore, I threw 
myself into the struggle between 
the Russian suffragettes and 
strove with all my might to induce 
the working-class movement to 
include the woman question as one 
of the aims of its struggle in its 
program. 3 It was very difficult 

to win my fellow members? over 
to this idea. . . . Nevertheless in 
the years 1906-1908 I won a small 
group of women Party comrades 
over to my plans....”’ 

The Russians took a good posi- 
tion in 1903, at least as regards the 
main debate at the Stuttgart confer- 
ence. According to Mandel, they 
included in their platform a section 
on protective legislation in indus- 
try, maternity leave, time off for 
nursing mothers during the work 
day, female government inspectors 
at women’s workplaces. 

Kollontai was the Russian who 
started one of the first women 
workers clubs in Petrograd. She 
notes that some started without 
preliminary permission, I assume of 
the Party. Her analysis of these 
clubs is very important, as it sheds 
some light on the importance, or 
rather the viewpoint, attached to 
this particular form of organiza- 
tion, i.e., a group not strictly inside 
the Party. She says the second 


Society for the Self-Education of 


*Underlined phrases were de- 
leted or changed in the final version 
as indicated. Footnote numbers are 
those in Germaine Greer’s edition. 

TAuthor’s correction: I realized 
that in Russia little had yet been 
done to draw women workers into 
the liberation struggle. To be sure a 
quite strong bourgeois women’s 
movement already existed in Russia 
at that time. But as a Marxist it was 
clear to me that the lib- 

42Author’s correction: 
the bourgeois-minded 

Scrossed out 

44 Author’s correction: not so 


against 


ag 
5 Author’s correction: comrades 





G o Zetkin 


Women Workers had the task “of 
attracting the broad masses of 
women with a low level of con- 
sciousness into the movement, get- 
ting them into unions, and invol- 
ving them in the party.” 

The fruit of Kollontai’s clubs was 
reflected in the Communist women 
being able to bring 45 women 
workers to the All Russian Wom- 
en’s Conference, called by the most 
conservative of the feminist groups. 
At it they put forth minority posi- 
tions in all the workshops. 

The numbers of women actually 
recruited to the party lagged far 
behind men. The party’s under- 
standing of peasant women, much 
less its influence among them, was 
negligible. Of course most Social- 

Democrats were located in the 
cities. I didn’t run into too much 
material which addressed how 
much the question of who to or- 
ganize arose. I think the priority 
was obviously women workers. 
After the revolution, women work- 
ers were given much more repre- 
sentation than housewives in the 
delegate system. 

The last major development 1n 
this period was the appearance of 
a special periodical for women 
called Woman Worker. It first came 
out in St. Petersburg on March 9, 
1914. The St. Petersburg commit- 
tee issued leaflets on Women’s Day 
along with the first issue. Krup- 
skaya describes how the magazine 








came about, in 
‘Before her de 
mand) we had 
about women’s 
ly urged that p 
widely develop 
en workers 

workers mag 


Memories of Lenin 
parture (Inessa Age 
long talks together 
work. Inessa strong- 
ropaganda work be 
ed among the wom- 
and a special women 
azine be publis 

St. Petersburg. Ilyich oe ei 
ter Anna about the necessity of 
such a magazine, which began to 
make its appearance shortly after- 
wards.” Seven issues of the maga- 
ane were published. The eighth 
was to Carry articles on the up- 
coming Socialist Women’s Con- 
gress in Vienna, but it never ap- 
peared. The war broke out. 


Women and the War 


Kollontai at this time said the 
problems of women’s liberation 
“obviously had to recede into the 
background since my only concern 
was to fight against the war and call 
a new workers International into 
being.” To ‘Kollontai, perhaps the 
fight was backing away from speci- 
fically women’s issues, but once the 
antiwar position won out, the so- 
Clalist women were quite able to 
appeal to women specifically in 
literature, etc., on the bread and 





peace issue. They made the prime 
political issues of the day women’s 
Issues also. The actions women 
took around the impending split in 
socialism are very interesting. As 
Krupskaya said in Memories, “The 
important thing was not only to 
have such a conference (the upcom- 
ing Women’s Conference) but to 
avoid its assuming a pacifist charac- 
ter, and have it take up a definite 
revolutionary stand.” She is refer- 
ring to Lenin’s position that the 
imperialist war could be turned 
into a civil war for the benefit 
of the working classes. 

In the following excerpts from 
the Zetkin article published by the 
Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International, please note 
the organizational boundaries over- 
stepped by the women. (Of course 
this particular sort of thing was 
done a lot by Lenin also.) “It 
should be noted, however that the 
most advanced _ social-democratic 
women in many countries resisted 
this development (support for the 
war effort) longer than the working 
masses. In Berlin 1915 a delegation 
of organized  social-democratic 
women forced an entry into the 
Party committee in order to bring 
before its notice a resolution 


The war-widows of 
Moscow protest 





which sharply condemned the so- 

cial-patriotic attitude of the Party 

committee and Reichstag faction ag 

a surrender of their principles, and 

demanded an immediate return to 

the principles of the class struggle 

and international socialism, and a 
fight for peace. The present Chan- 
cellor, Herman Muller, now SO 
warmly extolled by the democrats 

was at the time the Party secretary 
and tried by most undemocratic 
means, to prevent the women com- 
rades from gaining access to the 
‘party fathers’. He learnt that even 
working women have fists, which 
they didn’t keep in their pockets. 
Intense indignation of socialist 
women against the betrayal of 
socialism was expressed interna- 
tionally, and was eager to be 
translated into action.” 

“The Socialist Women’s Confer- 
ence at Berne was attended by 
women from Germany, France, 
Italy, Holland, Russia, Poland and 
Switzerland, and declarations were 
sent from other countries, including 
Bulgaria and Serbia. The delegates 
from Germany and France had, by 
coming, committed a breach of 
Party discipline, and the action of 
the German women delegates was 
not only outlawed by the Social 
Democratic Committee, but re- 
ported to the government. In all 
countries socialist women were in 
the vanguard of the struggle against 
the war.”’ 

What should be noted is that the 
actions these women took were not 
independent of the. parties, in the 
sense that they were done in con- 
cert with the men in the parties 
who held the anti-war position. 
Not all women were on the correct 
side, of course. 


The Russian Revolutionary Period 


The war period saw an upsurge 
among women due to the fact that 
thousands of women were working 
in the factories in their husbands’ 
stead. 


Kollontai said in her autobiog- 
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raphy that the war and the high 
cost of living became the issues 
upon which work with women was 
based. 

On April 9, 1917, a hundred 
thousand soldiers’ wives marched 
demanding higher rations from the 
“overseers of the poor, who are 
charity ladys.” (Mandel) The Soviet 
the soldiers belonged to was domi- 
nated by supporters of the Pro- 
visional Government, but most of 
the wives were demanding that 
these overseers turn funds Over to 
the Soviet. According to Mandel, 
“At the suggestion of Lenin who 
had just returned from exile, a 
women workers’ conference con- 
vened delegates from the whole 
city and a Union of Soldiers’ Wives 
was organized by communists. 
Lenin used the pages of The Wom- 
en Workers to defend the Bolshe- 
viks’ position between July and 
October, when the regime outlawed 
all the other Bolshevik papers. 
Working women supported this 
paper financially. 

“On October 15, 1917, a general 
meeting of the working women of 
Moscow passed a resolution declar- 
ing that only a government of the 
Soviets could extricate the country 
from the difficult straits it was in, 
bring peace and save the revolu- 
tion.” (Popova) | 

The first formal conference of 
women workers convened right 
after the takeover and continued 
its meeting in November. 

A debate continued to rage over 
Whether to go ahead and make 
peace with the Germans, which 
would mean surrendering a lot of 
territories inhabited by minority 
peoples. The Congress of Soldiers’ 
Wives voted to support the peace 
treaty, giving Lenin desperately 
needed support. But as Mandel 
points out, “The party’s influence 
. . was in direct proportion to 
their permanent organizational 
numbers; far lower than the num- 
ber of women in mass outpourings 
at moments of great crisis. Stasova 
was the one woman among the 
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central committee members in 


1918, and the relative handful of _ 


women in the communist party in 
Petrograd at that time, 354, was 
but 9% of its membership.”’ 

In 1918, the question of whether 
or not there was a necessity of spe- 
cial work among women arose 
again. Jessica Smith, an American 
socialist who visited Russia between 
1922 and 1924 and again in 1926, 
indicates that there was a feeling of 
optimism that this special work 
would not be necessary. She said, 
“When the Bolsheviks first came to 
power it was thought no special 
women’s work would be necessary. 
The constitution guaranteed full 
equality to women, the proletarian 
dictatorship would enforce it, and 
universal education would equip 
women to utilize it. But the grip of 
centuries was too strong, and wom- 
en with qualities of leadership too 
few. Women as a whole had not 
been politically active, and while 
the revolutionary convulsions and 
strikes had thrown up occasional 
brilliant fighters, the class-conscious 
element was very limited, and the 
masses of women remained aloof 
from the new government. Peasant 
women, on the whole, opposed the 
revolution, and while there was 
more support among the working 
women, they were for the most 
part too untrained and backward 
to exercise much initiative.” 


The women in the Party were 
surprised that the masses of women 
were so reluctant to exercise their 
new rights. They were especially 
out of touch with the backwardness 


‘of the peasant women. So ground- 


work began in order to reach out, 
They made preparations for the 
first Russia-wide Congress of Wom- 
en Workers and Peasants, to be 
held in November 1918. Work also 
had to be done within the Party 
itself to bring comrades around to 
the necessity of the work. Accord- 
ing to a party member, Emilianova, 
the job was to “‘develop the convic- 
tion among lower level party per- 
sonnel of the need for the party to 
engage in special work among 
women, and consequently of the 
necessity to establish special bodies 
... for work among women.” Men 
were quoted as saying, “I am 
against this work on principle and 
therefor I refuse.” In a report of 
the period on the difficulty of 
founding women’s sections was the 
comment that, “On the one hand 
there is the indifference of the 
masses, and on the other the hostile 
attitude ... of the comrades, which 
at best was one of half ridicule.” 
Another regional report said that in 
party committees, “the attitude 
toward women is negative, and they 
don’t want to organize women.” 
(Mandel) 

Mandel says that Lenin’s prestige 
was helpful in attacking this atti- 
tude, since he supported the special 
work position. But he says, “the 
members of the Central Commit- 
tee’s section on Work among Wom- 
en, themselves female,” said that it 
was ‘‘the section of women workers 
themselves . . . that .. . aroused the 
initiative of the party .. . in all in- 
stances where the matter concerned 
the position of women in one way 
or another.”’ 

At any rate, the Conference of 
Working Women and Peasants was 
held in Petrograd in 1918, and they 
decided to organize special commit- 
tees to instruct women in the use of 
their rights. This method was found 


uate, according to Smith's 
She gives no explanation 
an to say that in 1919 a 
and Peasant Women’s De- 
t was formed. This ar 
a combination Party an 
ar organization. It introduced a 
delegate system. The delegates did 
not have to be party members, but 
it definitely was the party s organl- 
zation. One out of ten workers and 
one out of a hundred housewives 
were to be elected by as large a 
number of women as could be got 
to participate in the elections. They 
were to meet twice a month under 
the leadership of a trained party 
worker. “Each group of delegates 
was to divide into sections for more 
intensive study of special questions. 
Members of the sections did work 
around women in the local soviet, 
cooperative, or trade union. After 
three years, 60,000 delegates had 
been elected. They had contact 
with perhaps two million women 
— 2% of the female population, 
chiefly urban. (Mandel) Lenin au- 
thorized that the delegates be paid 
a subsistence income so they could 
be full-time organizers. In 1926 the 
delegates alone numbered 500,000. 
Note that the emphasis of the wom- 
en’s. department was on ‘‘work’’ 


jnadeq 
pook. 

other th 
Working 
partmen 


among women — not on policy’ 


making; what ha. “come down” to 
us, then, as the Leninist model is a 
Women’s Commission of the same 
character as other bodies appointed 
by the Central Committee to study 
special questions and to do work in 
specific areas, such as the setting up 
of organizations such as the wom- 
en’s department. 

Most of the type of work that 
was being pushed was nursing at 
the front, relief work through the 
Welfare Department, rationing 
food. The Welfare Department was 
headed by Kollontai, the first cabi- 
net post ever held by a woman. The 
leftover bureaucrats in the depart- 
ment did their best to hamstring 
Kollontai’s work. The fact is that 
the objective situation was the 
decider in these directions. For in- 


stance, there wasn’t a great push for 
women to take over men’s jobs be- 


cause of the history of the party 
around protective legislation, and 
they considered that that awaited 
technological advance. The govern- 
ment was unable to provide enough 
childcare for the full-fledged or- 
phans, never mind to the children 
who had parents. There was, never- 
theless, a buoyant atmosphere of 
experimentation and theorizing on 
questions of the family, sexual 
relations, etc. 


In conclusion, one last part on 
women’s participation in the party 
as members. While male party mem- 
bers were urged to see to the politi- 
cal educations of non-party wives 
and to share in the housework, the 


ability of women to participate in 


the party fully had two strikes 
against it. According to Geiger, 
“Without replacing child-rearing, 
food preparation, and the like by 
the family, the revolution simply 
brought an additional burden to 
women. They remained tied to the 
family and home and often, in addi- 
tion, had to work in a factory or 
office. Studies made in these years 
showed that women were on a day- 
to-day basis busier than men. Since 
they could spend less time in public 
or political work, study, and even 
sleep, they were less likely to de- 
velop themselves and become the 
equals of their husbands.” In 1919, 
women comprised 7.8% of the 
party, or 6,499 members; in 1928, 
women made up about 10% of the 
party; and by the end of the 1920’s 
women were 13.1%. 
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